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Remy  O’  Lone-  Couldn't  you  draw  out  the  charges  of  anything 
but  my  master’s  pistols? 
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A.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THR  COSTUME, —  CAST  OF  THE  CHARACTERS, 
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FORMERS  ON  THE  STAGE,  — AND  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  STAGE 
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METROPOLITAN  MINOR  THEATRES. 


EMBELLISHED  WITH  A  FINE  ENGRAVING, 


By  Mr.  Bonner,  from  a  Drawing  taken  in  the  Theatre  by 
Mr.  11.  Cruikshank. 
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REMARKS. 


s?uil  ?3fmb,  tfje  (Homer. 

In  criticising  the  minor  productions  of  a  veteran  dramatist,  it 
becomes  us  to  treat  them  with  liberality  and  kindness.  The  mind  is 
not  always  equal  to  its  best  efforts  ;  and  small  is  the  encouragement 
for  painstaking,  when,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  its  worst  prove  the 
most  popular.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  for  posterity,  and  another 
for  profit — the  first  may  suit  the  literary  amateur,  but  not  the 
labourer,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  meet  the  everlasting  joke  that 
famished  looks  and  thread-bare  garments  naturally  inspire  :  then  he 
may  indeed  exciaim — 

“  What,  though  the  wind  may  whistle  through  the  panes. 

And  the  worn  roof  admit  descending  rains  ; 

If,  cold,  I  travel  supperless  to  bed. 

With  hungry  belly  and  with  aching  head. 

Rise  with  the  tuneful  lark,  yet  fear  to  stray. 

Lest  some  intruding  bailiff  stop  my  way, — 

Such  ills  I’d  rather  bear,  nor  grieve  the  time. 

And  never  once  complain,  except  in  rhyme, — 

Than  live  at  pamper’d  ease,  and  scratch  my  pate  — 

A'wretched  task  !  to  praise  the  fool  I  hate. 

Curs’d  is  the  wretch,  unworthy  of  the  nine, 

Who  meanly  pens  one  mercenary  line.”  * 

For  your  lofty  and  independent  spirit  this  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is 
very  ill  for  an  author  who,  like  ourselves,  is  attached  to  three 
meals  a  day  and  supper  at  night,  warm  clothing,  and  comfortable 
lodgings. 

In  every  department  of  the  drama,  high  tragedy  excepted,  %ve  en¬ 
counter  the  name  of  Dibdin— Tom  here,  Tom  there,  Tom  every 
where — often  excellent,  always  entertaining.  We  are  really  asto¬ 
nished  at  his  fecundity,  versatility,  and  perseverance.  Looking, 
therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  his  writings,  before  we  demand  why  he 
has  not  done  better,  let  us  ask  could  we  have  done  as  well  I  To 
honour  a  manager’s  draft  at  sight,  and  remit  him  an  opera  by  return 
of  post — to  write  the  second  act  of  a  piece  while  the  first  is  re¬ 
hearsing— to  keep  pace  with  the  composer  in  supplying  the  words  to' 
the  music— and,  while  the  scenes  are  shifting,  the  hammers  sounding 
note  of  pantomiinical  preparation,  and  harlequin  and  the  clown  are 
exchanging  grotesque  contortions  and  auricular  grins,  to  devise  new 
tricks  and  transformations  for  the  lover3  of  broad  faced  mirth,  who, 
deaf  to  verbal,  hail  him  master  of  practical  joke, — such  versatility 
is  a  valuable  quality  in  an  author  who  writes  for  the  stage.  From 
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s?tul  Bfjub,  tfje  (To titer. 

In  criticising  the  minor  productions  of  a  veteran  dramatist,  it 
becomes  us  to  treat  them  with  liberality  and  kindness.  The  mind  is 
not  always  equal  to  its  best  efforts  ;  and  small  is  the  encouragement 
for  painstaking,  when,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  its  worst  prove  the 
most,  popular.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  for  posterity,  and  another 
for  profit — the  first  may  suit  the  literary  amateur ,  but  not  the 
labourer,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  meet  the  everlastiug  joke  that 
famished  looks  and  thread-bare  garments  naturally  inspire  :  then  he 
may  indeed  exclaim — 

“  What,  though  the  wind  may  whistle  through  the  panes, 

And  the  worn  roof  admit  descending  rains  ; 

If,  cold,  I  travel  supperless  to  bed, 

With  hungry  belly  and  with  aching  head. 

Rise  with  the  tuneful  lark,  yet  fear  to  stray. 

Lest  some  intruding  bailiff  stop  my  way, — 

Such  ills  I’d  rather  bear,  nor  grieve  the  time. 

And  never  once  complain,  except  in  rhyme, — 

Than  live  at  pamper’d  ease,  and  scratch  my  pate  — 

A  wretched  task  !  to  praise  the  fool  I  hate. 

Curs’d  is  the  wretch,  unworthy  of  the  nine, 

Who  meanly  pens  one  mercenary  line.”  * 

For  your  lofty  and  independent  spirit  this  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is 
very  ill  for  an  author  who,  like  ourselves,  is  attached  to  three 
meals  a  day  and  supper  at  night,  warm  clothing,  and  comfortable 
lodgings. 

In  every  department  of  the  drama,  high  tragedy  excepted,  we  en¬ 
counter  the  name  of  Dibdin— Tom  here,  Tom  there,  Tom  every 
where — often  excellent,  alsvays  entertaining.  We  are  really  asto¬ 
nished  at  his  fecundity,  versatility,  and  perseverance.  Looking, 
therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  his  writings,  before  we  demand  why  he 
has  not  done  better,  let  us  ask  could  we  have  done  as  well  I  To 
honour  a  manager’s  draft  at  sight,  and  remit  him  an  opera  by  return 
0f  p0St — to  write  the  second  act  of  a  piece  while  the  first  is  re¬ 
hearsing — to  keep  pace  with  the  composer  in  supplying  the  words  to' 
the  music — and,  while  the  scenes  are  shifting,  the  hammers  sounding 
note  of  pantomimical  preparation,  and  harlequin  and  the  clown  are 
exchanging  grotesque  contortions  and  auricular  grins,  to  devise  new 
tricks  and  transformations  for  the  lovers  of  broad  faced  mirth,  who, 
deaf  to  verbal,  hail  him  master  of  practical  joke, — such  versatility 
is  a  valuable  quality  in  an  author  who  writes  for  the  stage.  From 
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the  fiat  of  an  audience  there  is  no  appeal,  and  the  public  are  fickle 
judges — what  dramatist  in  his  senses  would  hazard  the  labour  of  a 
year  to  the  caprice  of  a  night  ? 

“  L’ouvrage  de  Vannte  est  detruit  dans  un  jour!" 

This  eeling  induces  the  lovers  of  “solid  pudding”  to  do  business  at 
a  quirk  re'urn  and  a  small  profit — to  run  tiie  theatrical  gauntlet  in 
single  files,  and  risk  one  act,  or  at  most  two,  where  their  hardier  pre¬ 
decessors  ventured  Jive.  It  is  a  homely  proverb,  that  we  may  as  well 
be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb  ;  but  what  playwright  would  as  soon 
be  damned  for  a  comedy  as  a  farce?  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  ro  write  for  the  stage,  but  he  despises  actors  too 
much  to  perform  the  indispensable  mockery  of  asking  their  opinion  ; 
nor  will  he  so  far  degiade  his  genius  as  to  submit  it  to  the  ordeal 
of  half-price  lobb\ -loungers!  and  Whitechapel  critics. — Lord  Byron 
formed  the  like  resolution,  and  was  only  smuggled  upon  the  stage 
surreptitiously — the  vivacious  Tom  Moore  made  one  essay,  and 
was  barely  successful — Horace  Smith,  or  “Right  or  Wrong,”  was 
hooted  from  the  stage,  and  has  wisely  carried  his  wit  to  a  better 
maiket.  Still  we  have  a  shoal  of  small  fry — 


“  A  feeble,  but  a  desperate  pack. 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back : 

?  1;  Sons  of  a  day,  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 

Then  number’d  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud!” 


the  best  of  which  are  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  their  predecessors. 
There  is  a  manifest  disposition  among  these  minnows  to  keep  the 
water  to  themselves.  Those  who,  for  many  years,  have  successfully 
laboured  for  the  public  entertainment,  are  either  too  old,  too  stupid, 
or  too  much  out  of  fashion,  to  please  managers,  actors,  or  audiences. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  They  feel  that  Parsons,  Edwin, 
Lewis,  and  Bannister— that  Miss  Pope  And  Miss  Farren — in  fact,  that 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  drama  are  past  and  gone,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  write  for  actors  who  have  no  genius,  and  pretend  to 
none,  than  for  those  who  possess  very  little  and  pretend  to  a  great 
deal.  Hence,  the  minor  theatres  have  engaged  the  attention  of  vete¬ 
ran  authors ;  and  pieces  have  been  produced  on  their  boards  that 
the  major  have  been  glad  enough  to  transfer  to  their  own.  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  made  folks  merry  on  both  sides  of  the  water — he  has  ex- 
hilirated  the  denizens  of  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  raised  many  hearty 
roars  within  the  walls  of  “  Sadler’s  sweet  Wells.”  He  is  now  in  the 
downhill  of  life  in  the  scar  and  yellow  leaf.  For  the  amusement 
that  lie  has  afforded  us  in  our  early  days,  and  more  especially  for 
the  character  he  bears  of  an  industrious,  kind-hearted  ..-worthy  man 
—  may  his  descent  be  easy,  cheerful,  and  serene, 

>i  ,  lnv  'vas  or'ginally  produced  at  that  favourite  place  of 

leatncal  lesort,  Sadler’s  Wells— the  proper  region  of  pantomime, 

t.'v  ""I fr  th,e  lanSj»»ble  dominion  of  Joe  the  First,  and  still  en- 
Jne  ih  'v  .™e w L i rnsiea  1  ities  of  the  lesser,  though  still  legitimate, 
‘  e<ond.  it  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  piece,  particularly 
j  L.e,'.s  lc  °*  Irish  manners — sufficiently  romantic  without  a 

f  ’  ’  j  wound  up  to  a  proper  pitch  of  terror  at  the  close,  so  as  to 

anil  ini  T5/1;’  "repression  on  the  audience.  It  was  highly  successful, 
friends^  i.m'I6  Performed-  We  still  wish  that  certain  of  our  minor 
ina  .I.*,,  |  ' ,  ,efv®  ,tie,r  damnable  faces  and  begin — strides  of  les* 
magnitude  would  also  be  a  great  step  towards  mprovemet ;  and 
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though  we  may  endure  the  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  it  is 
far  different  with  the  gooseberry  of  a  stroller,  that  should  not  ambi¬ 
tiously  seek  at  the  same  moment  to  compass,  within  its  orbit,  the  one 
shilling  gods  in  the  gallery,  and  the  two-shilling  critics  in  the  pit. 
Moderation  in  the  distribution  of  red  paint  and  charcoal  is  equally 
desirable.  Their  physiognomy  would  not  “  want  true  colour,7'  if 
they  put  on  less.  Huge  black  brows,  and  a  nose  exaggerated  by  a 
variety  of  ochres,  though  worth  any  money  at  a  fair,  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
Greenwich.  The  representative  of  Suil  Dhuv,  like  Bardolph,  might 
have  coined  his  nose,  from  its  ample  proportions  and  scarlet  hue. 
This  is  extr  avagant,  and  shows  a  sad  want  of  economy  in  the  actor 
that  uses  it.  <? 

KT  D - G. 


<fto0tutne* 


SUIL  DHUV.- Peasant’s  dark  dress,  with  large  brown  cloak.  ; 

HOGAN  DORFF.— Old-fashioned  old  man’s  travelling-habit— gold- 
bound  coat  and  waistcoat — boots — riding  coat. 

FALAHEE.— In  the  style  of  Hogandorff,  without  gold  binding. 

ROBERT  KUMBA.— Light  drab  shooting-dress,  with  gaiters,  like 
a  gentleman  farmer. 

REMY  O’LONE.— Smart  livery  jacket— hat,  wilh  gold  band- 
boots. 

O’ BYRNE. — Marone  coat  and  breeches — light  waistcoat — white 
stockings 

MANEY  M'O’NEAL.— Old-fashioned  livery. 

THE  GANG— In  various  peasant-garbs  of  poverty  and  ferocity- 
farming  peasantry  in  round  frocks,  field  jackets,  &c. 

SARAH  SPELLACY.— Dark  brown  dress,  fitted  to  the  throat- 
long  sleeves  — long  brown  cloak. 

MRS.  O’BYRNE  —Neat  dress  of  a  gentleman  farmer’s  wife,  of 
the  present  period. 

LILLY  O’BYRNE.— Smart  Irish  dress  of  a  farmer's  daughter. 

MINNY  O’LONE.— Long  cloak,  with  hood,  dark  and  well-worn 
drapery  beneath  it. 

KITTY  O’BRIEN. — Mob  cap — coloured  boddice — braces— smart 
short  petticoat. 

OONA.—  Irish  field-peasant. 

IRISH  GIRLS. — To  correspond  in  dress  with  Oona. 


Cast  of  tfje  Characters, 

As  Performed  at  Sadler’s-  W ells  Theatre. 


1827. 

Suit  Dhuv,  the  Coiner  ( alias  i 
Mark  Spellacy,  alias  M‘ Na-  l  Mr-  Campbell. 
mara)  -  -  ) 

Hogandorff  ( A  German.)  -  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Falahee  ( His  Friend .)  -  Mr.  Matthews. 

Robert  Kumba  -  Mr.  Palmer. 

Remy  O’  Lone  -  -  -  -  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  O'Byrne  -  Mr.  Bedford. 

Mooney,  his  Alan  -  -  -  Master  Starmer. 

Red  Rody  -  -  1  fMr.  Starmer. 

Mum  Maher  -  -  |  |  Mr.  Payne. 

Manexj  M‘  O’  Neal  )>The  Gang<[ 

Awney  Farrell  -  \ 

Paddy  Moran  J 


Sarah,  the  Coiner’s  Wife 
Airs.  0’ Byrne  • 

Lilly  Byrne 

Minny  O’ Lone 

Kitty  O’Brien 

Oona  -  . 


•  Miss  George. 

-  Miss  Mansell. 

-  Miss  Healey. 

-  Miss  Darnley. 

-  Miss  Sturt. 


1828. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Adamson. 
Master  Starmer. 
Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Starmer. 
Miss  Gay. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Tyrell. 

Miss  E.  Pitt. 
Miss  Mansell." 
Miss  Boden. 
Miss  Darnley. 
Miss  Stuart. 
Mrs.  Parker. 


Coiners,  Peasants,  Soldiers,  Female  Peasantry,  4c.  $e. 
S  C  EN  E — AI unster. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


1  lie  Conductors  of  this  work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from“  personal 
observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 


EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right ;  L.LeJt  ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat  ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door;  L.  D .  Left  Door ;  C.  D.  Centre  Door;  S.  E.  Second 
Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right  ;  L.  Left ;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 


J1’  Rc*  C.  LC.  L. 

**'  1  he  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


SU1L  DHUV  THE  COINER. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Picturesque  Irish  Cottage— A  vast  extent 
of  Mountain  Scenery  in  the  distance. 

Minny  O’LoNEand  Kitty  O’Brien  discovered  at  thecot- 
iage-door,  l.,  the  Old  Woman  knitting. 

Kitty  finishing  a  song. 

And  the  stream,  beside  whose  gentle  tide,  a  child,  I  lov’d  to  roam, 
Now  pours  its  wave  along  my  grave — my  narrow  island  home. 

Min.  Oeh  !  whir  rah  strua — sing  it  again,  Kitty,  dear, 
— it’s  the  exact  chune  of  the  very  words  my  darling  boy 
used  to  sing  before  he  went  away— sing  it  again,  avour- 
neen  ! 

Kit.  Well,  it’s  a  young  man’s  song,  to  be  sure,  good 
Minny. 

AIR.— Kitty. 

I’ve  come  unto  my  home  again,  and  find  my3elf  alone, — 

The  friends  I  left  in  quiet  there,  are  perished  all,  and  gone. 

My  father’s  house  is  tenantless,  my  early  love’s  below; 

But  one  remains  of  all  that  made  my  youthful  spirits  glow. 

My  love  is,  by  the  blushing  west,  dress’d  in  a  robe  of  green. 

And  pleasant  waters  sing  to  her  and  own  her  for  their  queen. 

The  wild  winds  fan  her  face,  that  o’er  the  distant  billows  come 
She  is  my  last  remaining  love — my  own,  my  island  home! 

Oh  !  I  have  seen  the  maiden  of  my  bosom  pine  and  die, 

And  I  have  seen  my  bosom-friend  look  on  me  doubtfully. 

And  now  I  bring  a  weary  thing— a  withered  heart,  to  thee; 

To  lay  me  down  upon  thy  grave,  and  die  there  quietly. 

Oh!  take  me  to  thy  bosom,  then,  and  let  this  spot  of  earth 
Receive  the  wanderer  to  his  re3t,  that  gave  the  wanderer  birth; 
And  tire  stream,  beside  whose  gentle  tide,  a  child,  I  lov’d  to  roam, 
Now  pours  its  wave  along  my  grave— my  narrow  island  home. 

Min.  Thanks,  qearest,  thanks  !  and  now - 

Kit.  And  now  I’ll  be  going  home  :  my  young  mistress, 
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Miss  Lilly  O’Byrne,  wants  to  have  my  news  of  Mr. 
Robert  Kumba,  a  wild  young  man,  who,  I  hope,  manes 
to  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Min.  And  are  the  father  and  the  mother  agreeable  ? 

Kit.  Oh,  yes!  and  there’ll  be  such  a  wedding! 

Min.  I’m  sorry  for  it,  child — they  don’t  know  Mr. 
Robert — he’s  too  fond  of  one  Mr.  Mark  Spellacy,  to  be 
good  for  poor  Lilly  O’Byrne. 

Kit.  And  who  is  Mr.  Mark  Spellacy  ? 

Min.  Och  !  he’s  the  friend  of  another  you’ve  heard  of, 
but  niv<?r  saw  :  they  call  him  Suil  Dhuv,  the  coiner,  but 
nobody  can  tell  where  the  money’s  all  made. 

Kit.  Suil  Dhuv  !  mercy  on  us  !  there  is  a  little  glen, 
by  a  stile  I  pass  in  my  way  here,  where  they  sav  a  sad 
murder  was  committed  by  some  of  that ‘bad  man’s 
people.— And  why  are  they  not  punished  ? 

Min.  Who’s  to  find  them?  They  don’t  dwell  above¬ 
ground  :  some  say  they  don’t  live  at  all,  but  are  those 
bad  fairies  they  call  the  good  people. 

Kit.  And  is  their  master  a  fairy,  too  ? 

Min.  Or  worse — He  came,  no  one  knows  from 
where;  when  a  little  orphan,  was  taken  on  charity  by 
a  rich  German  settler,  a  Palatine,— they  call’d  him  Mr 
Hogandorff,  at  Court  Mattress,  the  old  deserted  farm* 
above  ;  and,  when  the  good  man  was  called  away  to  his 
own  country,  he  left  an  only  daughter  in  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  Adam.  The  uncle  brought  to  the  scaffold  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Suil  Dhuv,  for  robbery;  and  the  villain,  who 
iad  been  reared  up  in  the  house  like  a  son,  revenged  his 
brother’s  death,  by  forcibly  carrying  off*  his  master’s 
daughter;  while  the  poor  blind  uncle  was  shot  dead  in 
trying  to  defend  his  niece. 

_  Kit.  And  did  the  father  never  return  ? 


married  or  .Ingle,  I'll  do  my  duty,  and  never  run 
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SCENE  I.] 

A  strange  man  ! — [ Sees  Remy.~\  a  good-looking  one, 
too  !  Oh,  Minny,  I’m  coming,  honey  ! 

[Exit  into  the  cottage ,  l. 

Enter  Remy  O’ Lone,  r. 

Remy.  By  the  powers  of  St.  Patrick  !  here  I  am  at 
last.  This  is  the  cabin,  avourneen !  of  my  dear  mother, 
which  I  have  left  for  long,  and,  if  she  is  as  much  alter’d 
as  I  am,  neither’ll  know  the  other  at  all,  at  all.  Oh, 
Remy  O’Lone  !  if  you  break  it  to  the  good  soul  all 
at  once,  she’ll  be  kilt  right  out  intirely.  I’ll  re¬ 
nounce  myself  as  a  stranger  ;  the  wars  have  coppered 
my  compexion  like  a  gipsy  in  the  walnut  sason.  Ah  [ 
there,  I  see,  there  she  is — and  the  place,  too,  that  looks  so 
lively, — the  ould  leedy’s  not  getting  on  so  badly, — there’s 
the  bonuveen,  the  little  pig,  and  the  small  goslens,  and 
the  dooks  ;  and  yonder — no— yes — ’tis — ’tis  a  real  cow,  I 
declare  !  and  the  old  woman  laving  the  door  open.  I’ll 
pretind  ita’nt  myself  that’s  here  at  all,  till  I  have  a  little 
rise  out  of  her. — I’ll  rouse  her  inattention  by  some  ould 
Irish  chant ;  and,  while  looking  as  demure  as  a  dog  at 
a  funeral,  I’ll  lain  whither  Remy  O’Lone  is  forgotten 
or  remembered. 

AIR. — Remy  O’Lone. 

My  name  is  John  M'Goulderick, 

I  niver  will  deny  ; 

They  swore  I  was  a  Ribbinman, — 

Condimn’d  I  was  to  die. 

As  soon  as  my  dead  letter  came, 

My  sorrows  did  renew. — 

Sayen,  for  to  die  I  do  deny  : 

Brave  boys,  what  shall  I  do? 

With  a  ho,  whow,  &c.  &e. 

Re-enter  Minny  O’Lone  and  Kitty  O’Brien,  from  the 

Cottage ,  L. 

Kit  I’ll  be  wishen  you  a  good  evenen,  Mrs.  O'Lone. 
— A  fine  man  he  is,  too.  [Aside. 

Min.  Good  mornen  to  you,  then,  Kitty  O’Brien;  an’ 
gud  luck  till  you  wish  worse  company.  [ Exit  Kitty ,  l. 

Remxj.  And  a  nice  girl,  too,  that,  and  lucky  to  look  at, 
barrin  accidents. 

Min.  Maybe  your  honour  woud  walk  in  and  take  some¬ 
thing,  sir,  after  the  road  ? 

Remy.  Try  me — it’s  a  maxurn  o’  mine  niver  to  refuse. 

Min.  From  foreign  parts,  I  suppose,  you  are,  sir? 
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Remy.  [Aside.']  The  poor  dare  mother  that  don’t  know 
me  !  Yes,  I’m  an  Englishman,  born  and  bred — you  may 
tell  that  by  my  tongue. 

Min .  Uf  it’s  not  too  free,  since  from  foreign  parts  you 
are,  may  be  you’d  meet  with  a  boy  of  the  O’Lones  there  ? 

Remy.  There  !  where  ? 

Min.  Abroad,  plase  your  honour. 

Remy.  Many’s  the  place  that’s  abroad,  honest  woman  : 
if  you  hadn’t  a  better  derections  than  that,  goen  looken 
for  a  man,  ye  might  be  abroad  a  hundred  years  without 
coming  within  a  hundred  miles  o’  one  another. 

Min.  Abroad’s  a  large  place,  thin  ? 

Remy.  But,  talking  o’the  O’Lones,  I  met  one  o’those 
sort  o’  people  in  my  travels — one  Jerry  O’Lone,  I  think. 

Min.  Iss,  sir  ;  we  call’d  him  Remy,  for  short. 

Remy.  Short  or  long,  I  met  the  fellow ;  and,  being- 
countrymen — 

Min.  I  thought  you  were  English,  sir. 

Rem.  English  or  Irish  ought  to  be  the  same, — and  is 
— and  shall  be  ! 

Min.  But  about  Remy,  sir. 

Remy.  About  him  ! — Och  !  he’s  about  as  big  a  waga- 
bone  as  there  is  all  the  way  from  this  to  himself. 

Min.  Oh,  dear  gentleman,  don’t  say  it ! 

Remy.  The  worst  innemy  I  ever  had. 

Min.  Maybe  he  had  raison. 

Remy.  What  raison  could  he  have  to  me  ?  the  black¬ 
guard  ! 

Min.  Your  honour’s  maken  fun  o’  me,  and  I  his 
mother. 


Remy.  I  m  sorry  for  it,  and  I’m  sorry  for  you. 

Min.  Maybe,  if  I  wanted  your  pity,  you  wouldn’t  be 
so  ready  with  it 

.  Remy.  Well,  I’ve  heard  of  Irish  manners  ;  but,  if  this 
is  a  speciment - 


Min.  You  11  git  the  worth  o’  what  you  bring;  I  see 
what  you  are  now;  I  would  have  axed  you  to  sit  by  the 
widow  s  fire,  and  share  the  widow’s  mate,  and  there’s 
my  .hanks  abusen  the  lad  that’s  far  away,  who,  if  he 
was  here,  woud  pummel  you  whileuvur  he  coud  stand 
over  you,  you  contrairy  cratur. 

Remy.  [Coolly.]  He  wouldn’t. 

Min.  He  wouldn't !  [Sticking  up  a  hoe. 

hoSeT  "  >0"  ,trik*  m«  »*  ‘>>e  door  o'  your  own 
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Min.  ’Twas  no  jontleinan  iver  said  or  done  as  you  do, 
nor  no  jontleman’s  son,  any  how. 

Remy.  Whoever  was  my  father,  I’m  son  of  as  good  a 
woman  as  yourself,  and  jou’re  my  mother,  avourneen  ! 

Min.  Remy  ! 

Remy,  Mistress  O’  Lone  ! 

Min.  My  son,  my  boy  !  it’s  not - yes  it  is  !  Come  in  ! 

come  in,  avourneen  all’s  well,  Remy,  here,  wid  myself 
and  the  cow;  and  you  shall  tell  me  how  all’s  wid  yourself. 

Remy.  O,  true  for  you,  and  I  will  !  and  you’ll  be  tell¬ 
ing  me — maybe,  of  my  sweetheart  Nelly. 

Min.  Is  it  Nelly  Kilbothrum,  the  little  girleen? 

Remy.  That  I  had  sicli  a  rattlen  regard  for — is  she 
dead ,  thin,  may  be,  all  out?  or  lost,  or — 

Min.  No;  barrin  she  went  and  honestly  married  the 
sergeant. 

Remy .  I  niver  seen  the  aiquil  o’ that — wint  off  with  a 
soger. 

Min.  The  foolish  girl! 

Remy.  Och  !  tender  an  nouns  !  if  you  bought  Nelly 
to  sell  for  a  fool,  you’d  be  a  long  while  out  o’  yer  money. 
Married  !  ’tis  like  all  their  doens,  the  thieves  ! 

Min.  Whose  doings,  Remy? 

Remy.  The  women,  mother,  with  all  dutiful  rispict — 
women  and  pigs  bate  the  wrorld ! 

Min.  Oh  shame,  Remy  !  you  that  used  to  call  ’em  an¬ 
gels  ! 

Remy.  Angels!  ay,  angels  on  a  tombstone — all  head 
and  wings,  wd’  gingerbread  gilding,  and  Death  under 
and  Sorrow  after  them.  Nelly!  Nelly  be - Och!  Nel¬ 
ly,  Nelly,  Nelly  ! [ Rushes  into  the  Cottage,  l. 

Min.  Oh,  Remy  eroo !  don’t  take  it  to  heart:  the 
sergeant  bates  her  ivry  day  of  her  life,  and  I’ve  more 
good  news  than  that.  Don’t  knock  your  head  against 
the  new  white  wall,  or  we’ll  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
to  buy  fresh  plaster  on,  so  we  will.  [Exit  into  the  Cottage. 

SCENE  II. — A  neat  Parlour. 

Enter  Robert  Rumba  and  Lii.ly  O’Byrne,  i.. 

"  Roh.  And  are  we  so  near  marriage,  dear  Lilia?  your 
father’s,  your  mother’s,  and  your  own  consent,  all  given 
— and,  after  so  sweet  a  confidence  as  you  ha\e  reposed 
in  me,  can  you  suddenly  assume  such  coldness,  and  not 
assign  a  reason? 
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[ACT  I. 

Lil.  It  is  so  painful,  Robert,  to  tell  you — that,  in  short, 
’tis  I,  not  you,  who  should  complain  of  change  ;  your 
spirits,  your  manner,  your  dress,  your  frequent  and  long 
absence — and,  pardon  me,  your  new- grown  attachment 
to - 

Rob.  To  whom,  Lilly  ? — By  Heaven,  there  is  no  wo¬ 
man — 

Lil.  ’Tis  no  woman,  Robert,  but  quite  as  dangerous 
an  enemy  to  domestic  peace  as  such  a  rival  in  your  love. 
The  husband  who  is  misled  by  momentary  passion  may 
return  to  his  first  and  best  selection  ;  but  the  habituated 
admirer  of  the  bottle  often  repents  but  to  sin  again. 

Rob.  Then,  by  all  the  powers,  some  villain  has  been 
undermining  me — some  unsuspected  enemy — 

Lil.  You  have  none  greater  than  yourself — subdue 
him;  relinquish,  for  my  sake,  certain  companions ;  and, 
when  this  hand  is  your’s,  your  Lilia  will  exert  every 
effort  to  put  the  cheerful  smiles  of  a  wife,  a  warm  fire¬ 
side,  and  a  warmer  heart,  in  competition  with  the  oft- 
repeated  call  of  u  Another  Magnum  !”  and  the  merry 
music  of  u  Three  times  three  !” 

Rob.  Well,  Lilia,  if  you  say  so  much  before  marriage — 

Lil.  If  my  present  frankness  displeases,  how  would 
you  bear  a  wife’s  remonstrances ;  but  though,  as  a  wife 
I  would  scorn  to  reproach  you,  I  will  never  marry  any 
man  who  will  not  listen— kindly,  too,  to  affectionate  and 
well-meant  advice,  ere  the  proper  season  for  it  shall  be 
past. 

Rob.  Well,  well,  then,  I  see  you  are  right — I’ll  resign 
every  pursuit — all,  all,  to  you  ;  I’ll  give  up  my  old  hearty 
companions,  see  ’em  no  more,  and  will  call  ’em  together 
this  evening  to  say  as  much,  and  take— 

Lil.  Robert ! 

Rob.  And  take  a  last  farewell. 

Lil.  Hush  !  here’s  my  father  ! 


Litter  O  Byrne,  l. 

O'Byrne.  [ Impetuously .]  A  villain-a  slanderer  i 
abuse  an  honest  man’s  son,  and  my  dear  friend  ! 

Lil.  lather! 

coiners^! We*  T°  h'm  a  r°sue~a  confederate  wi 
Rob.  Who,  sir? 

O  Byrne.  Who,  sir?— you,  sir— the  voung  fellow 
all  others,  1  have  chosen  for  the  husband'of  my  daughte 
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Rob.  Tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of  the  scoundrel,  that  l 
may— 

O' Byrne.  Break  his  bones,  be  bothered  with  a  law¬ 
suit  just  as  you’re  going  to  be  married,  and  so  get  into 

two  scrapes  at  once - No,  1  won’t  tell  you — I’ll  punish 

him  myself — a  rap — to  say - but  I  gave  it  him:  Hot ! 

says  I - Hark  ye,  Robert,  do  you  know  anything  of 

Suil  Dhuv  the  Coiner  ! 

Lil.  Merciful  powers  ! 

Rob.  If  you  mean,  as  to  knowing  him  by  report — 

O' Byrne.  I  said  so — If  you  mean  as  to  report,  said  I, 
everybody  knows  that  Suil  Dhuv,  or  Dennis,  as  his  real 
name  is,  was  brought  up  in  charity  by  Old  Hogandorff, 
in  return  for  which,  he  ran  ^vay  with  the  old  man’s 
daughter,  blew  out  the  brains  of  the  blind  brother  of  his 
benefactor,  and  now  hides  in  a  den  some  twenty  miles 

off  with  the  degraded  victim  of  his  choice,  and - 

damme  if  I  say  another  word  about  the  rascal - you 

know  him — you,  indeed  ! 

Lil.  I’ll  stake  my  every  hope  of  happiness  on  the  im¬ 
possibility  that  my  dear  Robert  [ Giving  him  her  /land.] 
could  be  so  polluted. 

Rob.  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Lilly  !  you  shall  see,  sir. 

O'  Byrne.  See  !  I  know  that  I  shall  see — d’ye  think 
I’m  blind  ?  I’ve  stopped  the  fellow’s  mouth,  though — at 
least,  for  the  present.  Lilly,  go  fetch  some  claret,  and 
call  your  mother  :  we’ll  drink  a  happy  marriage  to  you, 
success  to  Robert,  and  confusion  to  all  self-interested 
backbiters. 

Rob.  We  will,  we  will,  sir — in  bumpers,  too  ;  go,  my 
dear  Lilly. 

Lil.  May  not  we  wish  good,  without  drinking  it? 

O'Byrne.  How,  Lilly,  dispute  iny  orders  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  O’Byrne,  l. 

O' By  me.  Why,  wife,  Norah,  how’s  this?  you’ve 
taught  your  daughter  bravely — I  have  to  bid  her  twice, 
to - 

Mrs.  O' Byrne.  To  what,  my  dear  ? 

O'By  me.  To  fetch  the  claret — fly  ! 

[Exit  Lilly ,  alarmed,  r. 

71/  rs.  O’  Byrne  .Why ,  honey,  dear — Mr.  O’Byrne — child. 

O’Byrne.  Sit  down,  mind  your  work  and  your  daugh¬ 
ter.  And  give  us  your  hand,  my  boy  :  you  look  fagged 
— you  work,  too  hard — you’re  too  anxious — and  think  of 
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[ACT  I. 

paying  off  your  late  father’s  debts,  and  doubling  your 
own  property,  too  soon  ;  but  wait — stay  till  you  marry 
my  girl,  and  then  she’ll  be  as  industrious  as  you,  for  the 
life  of  you. 

Rob.  No  doubt,  no  doubt. 

O' Byrne.  She’s  a  smart,  quick  girl,  sir — quick  at  every 
thing;  stays  a  long  while  with  the  wine,  though.  Oh, 
here  ’tis  ;  Nora,  love,  help  to  lay  the  table.  [The females 
put  ivine  and  glasses  on  the  table — they  all  szL]  It  s  a  holy- 
day — our  wedding-day — you  shall  sit  with  us  ;  Lilly,  a 
kiss — I’m  sorry  I  was  cross,  but,  when  my  friend  is 
abused — hark’ye,  Bob — I’ve  told  all  the  men  that,  if 
ever  they  call  you  anything  but  my  dear  friend,  I’ll 
knock  ’em  down. 

Mrs.  O'Byrne.  And  was  your  friend  Robert  abused  ? 
I’d  abuse  ’em,  indeed  ! 

O'  Byrne.  1  dare  say  you  would — who  bid  you  speak  ? 
fill  the  glasses.  And  I  say,  Robert,  Bob,  Bobby  my 
boy,  who  were  those  queer -looking  fellows  on  your 
grounds  to-day  ? 

Rob.  Fellows,  sir  ! 

O' By  me.  Yes  ;  fellows,  sir. 

Rob.  Bid  I  see  them  ?  [Drinks. 

O'Byrne.  Unless  you  talked  to  them  with  your  eyes 
shut,  I  should  rather  think  you  did. 

Rob.  Oh,  the — Oh,  true,  they  wrere  merely  some  fel¬ 
low's  from  the — from  Mr.  Rose. 

O' Byrne.  Rose  !  Mr.  Rose,  the  county  bailiff? 

Rob.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  passed  through,  to-—  [ Drinks . 

O’ Byrne.  Not  to  drive  away  the  little  lot  of  black  cat¬ 
tle  you  were  so  proud  of  ! 

Rob.  Oh — why,  sir,  I  had  sold  them,  and — 

O' Byrne.  Sold  them  ? 

Rob.  Yes,  sir.  [Drinks. 

O' Byrne.  I’m  sorry  for  that ;  that  must  be  a  great  loss. 

Rob.  Oh,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  want  any  body  to  tell  me 
that— they  wouldn’t  go  if  l  could  help  it.  f Drinks . 

O' Byrne.  Don’t  be  so  sharp,  sir  :  I  wras  told  just  now 
you  could  have  helped  it. 

Rob.  Well,  there’s  enough  said  about  it.  Come,  Lilly, 
let’s  piay  a  game  of  chess. 

O'Byrne.  Robert  Kumba,  there  has  not  been  enough 
said  about  it.  Your  own  uncle  told  me,  that — that — I’ll 
have  a  great  deal  more  said  [about  it,  before  Miss  O’ By  me 
either  plays  chess  or  plays  the  fool. 


SCENE  II.] 
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Mrs.  O'Byrne.  Husband  ! 

Rob.  Miss  O’Byrne  ! 

O'  Byrne.  And  1  give  myself  great  blame  that  I  did 
not  make  more  inquiry  into — Lilly,  go  to  your  room  ! 

Rob.  Nay,  sir,  speak  in  Miss  O’Byrne’s  presence  :  our 
interests  are  single. 

O'  Byrne.  Not  yet ;  do  you  hear,  miss  ? 

Mrs.  O'Byrne.  Perhaps  you  have  been  misinformed, 
my  dear. 

O'Byrne.  I  was  misinformed,  my  dear,  when  I  took  a 
spendthrift  into  my  house  !  a  prodigal ! — don’t  stop  me, 
woman — who  I  can  now  believe,  as  1  have  been  just  told, 
has  been  wasting  the  beautiful  property  left  him  four 
years  since,  and  plunging  himself  in  debts,  while  I  thought 
he  was  paying  those  left  by  his  dead  father.  Oh,  that  1 
had  known  it  sooner  ! 

Rob.  Tis  never  too  late  for  repentance,  sir.  I  permit 
no  intermeddling  in  my  affairs. 

O’Byrne.  Sir,  young  man,  true — this  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  my  affair  ;  but  listen — you  enter  not  these  doors 
for  six  months — six  months,  sir  ;  and  if,  during  that  time, 
you  can  show — 

Rob.  Sir,  my  course,  my  conduct,  and  misfortunes,  are 
my  own  ;  you  cannot  point  my  way,  sir. 

O' Byrne.  Not  if  your  way  lay  there,  sir  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  door ,  l. 

Rob.  1  could  find  it  without  giving  you  the  trouble,  sir. 

O’ Byrne.  The  sooner,  then,  the  better. 

Mrs.  O’ Byrne.  Husband  ! 

Lil.  Father  ! 

Rob.  Oh  !  leave  the  old  gentleman  to  his  disinterested 
prudence  ;  while  at  parting  I’ll  drink,  May  all  careful 
old  curmudgeons,  who — 

O’ Byrne.  Ruffian,  quit  my  house  ! 

Lil.  [Calmly.]  Robert,  begone  !  I  did  not  know  you 
until  now  ;  and  you  have  deceived  yourself,  if  you  sup¬ 
posed  any  interest  you  possess — possessed,  I  would  say, 
in  my  affections,  can  make  me  insensible  to  the  duty  1 
owe  my  father. 

Rob.  Nay,  Lilly,  it— it  was  the  wine— 

Lil.  Lilly  wants  neither  your  presence  nor  excuse  ; 
nor  will  she  longer  listen  to  a  bad  man  with  a  worse 
apology.  [Falls  on  her  mother's  neck. 

Rob.  Sir !  Lilly  !  madam  !  you  may  all— yet  all  too 
late — repent  this  preconcerted  cruelty  !  [R.rff,  l, 
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O'Byrne.  Lilly,  you’re  an  angel,  and  have  behaved 
like  one.  Wife,  your  daughter’s  conduct  does  you  cre¬ 
dit — lead  her  in.  [ Exit  Mrs.  O' Byrne  and  Lilly,  R.]  A 
pretty  fellow  to  draw  a  cork  for — [ Sits  down.]  Given  to 
wine,  too,  I  was  told',  and  wouldn’t  believe  it,  like  an 
ass  !  [ Drinks . 

Enter  Mooney,  r. 

Moo.  [Aside.]  Master’s  swore  to  knock iny  body  down 
as  spakes  a  wry  word  against  Mr.  Robert  Kumba.  I’ll 
not  lose  my  place  for  want  of  civilitude  ;  he’s  wrong 
there,  sure  enough.  Sir  !  master  ! 

O' Byrne.  [Sipping  his  wine,  thoughtfully.]  Well,  sir  ! 
Moo.  I  was  tould  to  say,  sir,  that  your  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Bobby  Kumba — 

O' Byrne.  [Throwing  the  wine  in  Mooney's  face  A  Call 
him  my  dear  friend  again,  and  I’ll  be  the  death  of  you  ! 

Moo.  O,  Millia!  Murther!  Murther!  and  the  wine  all 
run  to  waste  ! 

O'Byrne.  [Dricing  him  off.]  Out,  ye  spalpeen  ! 

[Exeunt,  r. 

SCENE  III. —  A  Wild  Landscape — Sunset — a  Group  of 
h  ish  Labourers  cross  the  Hills ,  as  returning  home  L, — 
they  come  forward  and  sing. 


CHORUS. 

Olt,  down  in  the  west  ould  Phoebus  is  setting, 

VV  itli  gay  colours  dress’d,  all  his  finerv  wetting 
In  yonder  blue  ocean,  till  clane  out  of  sight  • 

And  we,  children  of  labour,  go  home  for  the  night 
And  sing,  och  hone!  Ireland  for  ever  : 

Her  pretty  girloons,  and  her  boys  all  so  clever 

,  for  H  faste,  or  a  dance,  or  a  spree _ 

And  sing,  fooraling,  dooraling,  home  go  we  ! 

Paddy  Moran.  Whisht !  here’s  de  quality  ! 
Oona.  Whisht!  yourself! 


Enter  Hogandorff  and  Falahee,  l. 

^ e  ent_ersl  Let  de  boney  rest,  and  veed  him 
mare’  and  de  Pig  horse;  my  vriend  and  I  vill 
a  k  apoud,  and  rest  after  de  hard  ride.  De  guds  luck 

Pnd°  A  V^)rtune  bless  y°ur  labour,  honesht  vriends  ' 
drop  o''  drinVjo™!*  givers*00’  ^  h°"°Ur’  beSides  the 

ful.  How  far  to  Court  Mattress,  my  good  girl  ? 
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Oona.  How  far  is  it  ?  You’ll  been  coming  aistward  ? 

Hog'.  Dank’ye — we  know  vere  ve  comen  ;  drink  my 
health,  [Gives  money.]  And  tell  how  far  we  ben  goen. 

Pad  Twenty  long  mile,  iviry  spade  o’  the  way. 

Fal.  They  told  us  fifteen  awhile  since,  and  now  it’s 
five  miles  more. 

Oona.  You’ll  lose  nothing  by  that,  your  honours. 

Pad.  But.,  if  ye  like  to  fall  in  wi’  the  robbers,  ye  may 
take  the  short  cut,  across  by  Mark  Spellacy’s  inn,  on  the 
common,  an’  ye’ll  shorten  the  way  four  mile. 

Oona.  Who  tould  you  the  highwaymen  were  out? 

Pad.  Who?  Wasn’t  it  themselves,  with  Suil  Dhuv  at 
their  head,  that  shot  the  blind  farmer  in  the  glyn  ;  there’s 
hardly  a  fortnight  there  since. 

Hog.  Shot!  who? 

Pad.  The  blind  farmer  that  was  returnen  by  the  Glyn 
from  the  Pattern,  and  was  shot  through  the  head  up  on 
the  heaths — nobody  knows  for  what  nor  for  why,  only 
them  as  done  it. 

Hog.  Shot  !  so,  so,  so — a  blind  farmer  !  — Well,  I  have 
bistols,  they’re  loaded,  and  I’ll  take  de  short  way. 

Pad .  Pistols!  then  fire  away,  honey!  the  road’s  all 
the  way  afore  ye,  and  little  daylight  enough,  too,  to  find 
it.  Come,  Oona,  if  ye’ll  folly  us  in  view  for  a  mile, 
we’ll  put  ye  in  the  way,  and  all  for  the  little  thirteen 
that  ye  yet  be  giving  us. 

Oona.  Pleasant  journey,  gintlemen.  [Exit  with  Paddy,  r. 

Hog.  We  must  vide  hard,  and  go  de  nearest  vay. 

Fal.  ’Tis  a  tempting  of  Providence  to - 

Enter  Remy  O’Lvne,  l. 

Oh,  here’s  your  man. 

Remy.  Oh,  sir  !  maister  !  och,  fire  an  nouns,  I’ve 
cotch  you  in  lucky  time. 

Hog.  Yat  matters  is  it?  Did  you  find  your  moder 

veil?  4 

Rem.  Och!  beautiful,  thanks  to  your  axing — but  the 
news  I’ve  heard — ochone  !  hadn’t  your  honour  better 
go  back  again  ? 

Fal.  Go  back  ! 

Hog.  Why  ?  for  the  doing  of  who  ?  Speak. 

Rem.  Och  !  strange  things  have  happened  since  I  wint 
abroad  as  your  honour’s  own  man— in  the  first  place 
there’s  Nelly  Rillbothrum,  my  own  true  lovjer,  has 
proved  false. 
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Hog.  Oh!  pooh,  pooh!  Nonsense! 

Fal.  So  it  is — nonsense,  sir — don’t  trouble  us  with — 

Remy.  Aisy  !  then  there’s  your  own  relashion,  the 
blind  gintleman,  as  sees  after  your  farm,  has  been - 

Hog.  Shot!  donder  !  is  it  true,  den?  He  told  us — 
a  blind  farmer. 

Fal.  And  so  he  did,  sir. 

Remy.  ’Tis  true,  as  wliat’s  worse — worse  than  mur¬ 
der — your  daughter. 

Hog.  What!  who!  my  daughter? 

Fal.  Don’t  speak  of  his  daughter. 

Hog.  Then  that’s  true,  also.! — Yes,  yes,  I  knowT’ve 
heard,  or  for  what  did  I  come  here,  she  has  left  her 
home,  long,  long  since  ;  would  she  not  else  have  written 
to  me:  come,  come,  to  horse — we’ll  know  the  worst— to 
horse — the  nearest  way.  [Exit,  r. 

Fal.  No,  dear  sir  ;  the  nearest  is  the  way  to  danger  : 
hear  me,  sir.  [Exit,  r’. 

Remy.  The  more  danger,  The  more  honour!  I’ll  be 
in  the  thick,  but  what  I’ll  see  my  master  through  it, 
clane  out,  any  w^ay.  [Exit,  r. 


SCENE  IV. — Dreary  Pass  among  the  Hills— a  rude  and 
ruined  Bridge,  over  a  dark  boggy  Stream— at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  where  the  road  divides,  is  a  rustic  Itin, 
covering  much  ground,  but  low  and  thatched— a  withered 
branch  hangs  over  a  sign  protruding  from  the  door -way 
—on  the  sign  is  roughly  painted  a  flaming  battle-scene 
with  a  town  on  fire,  under  which  is  inscribed — 


The  storming  of  Dendermond 
By  Mark  Spellacy— Good  Beds. 


and  on  a  board  over  the  door  is  written — 

PASS  YOU  EST 

OR  pas  you  west, 
pas  spellacy’s  punch, 

AND  you’ll  PASS  THE  BEST. 


I  £3^  Siangan’s  entire. 

[  Wind  and  rain  heard — low  thunder  and  distant  light¬ 
ning,  to  a  few  bars  of  characteristic  music. 

Enter  Sarah  Spellacy,  mournfully , from  cottage,  l.  u.  e. 
and  looks  out  each  way. 

Sar.  He  comes  not  nor  east  nor  west,  and,  if  he  never 
did,— yet  he  s  my  child’s  father.  Ah!  hud  1  been  as 
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thoughtful  for  my  own  j  Oh,  memory,!  memory  !  even 
a  father’s  memory  would  fail  to  recollect  his  child,  his 
once-loved  Sarah,  under  this  blighted  form  !  Father, 
why  did  you  leave  me,  and  for  live  long  years'!  No, 
mother!  miserable  wretched  girl:  hark!  ’tis  my  hus¬ 
band  !  and  such  a  husband  !  Is  it  you,  Mark  ?  No — still 
some  few  minutes’  respite!  How  dreadful,  how  fero¬ 
cious  is  his  anger,  yet  at  times  a  smile  diverts  it.  The 
house  is  free  from  our  rude  guests,  our  dear  child 
sleeps,  and  Mark  shall  find  me  trying  to  seem  cheerful 
— yes,  he  shall  hear  me  singing,  as  if  merry.  Oh,  my 
heart ! 

AIR — Sarah  Spellacy. 

The  honeymoon  is  o’er  and  past, 

O  wirra  sthrue  !  O  wirra  sthrue! 

And  I  must  leave  my  home  at  last.  0,  &c. 

I  look  into  my  father’s  eyes  ; 

I  hear  my  mother’s  parting  sighs, 

A  fool  to  pine  for  others’  ties.  O,  &c. 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  we  meet  no  more,  O,  &c. 

My  hushand’s  horse  is  at  the  door.  O,  &e. 

Ah,  love!  ah,  love!  be  kind  to  me. 

For  by  this  breaking  heart,  you  see. 

How  dearly  l  have  purchased  thee!  O,  &c. 

Sar.  Ah,  here  he  comes,  the  whole  day  away,  after  a 
night  of  riot — I  wonder  in  what  temper. 

Enter  Suil  Dijov,  over  the  Bridge,  from  r. 

Ah,  Mark!  welcome,  though  late. 

Su'd  Dhuv.  Better  late  than  not  come  at  all — glad  to 
hear  you  singing,  Sarah. 

Sar.  Ah,  ye’d  a  noisy  time  of  it,  last  night,  Mark. 

Suil  Dhuv.  [Sternly.]  Ay,  girl,  we  had. 

Sar.  [ Agitated ,  as  with  mingled  hope  and  terror.]  I — 
I  couldn’t  keep  our  boy  quiet  the  whole  night  long  for 
the  noise. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Likely  !  I  heard  his  noise  also. 

Sur.  I  With  hesitation.]  Are - are  they  to  be  here 

again  this  night,  Mark,  dear? 

Suil  Dhuv.  Where  else  would  you  have  ’em  be  ? 

Sar  And  when  are  w'e  to  have  peace  and  a  quiet 
house?  or  is  the  child  to  be  brought  up  here  in  this 
way,  and— -to  be— as  bad — as— ourselves,  in  the  end  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  [Fiercely.]  Another  word  like  that,  and  — 
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Sar.  Well,  well,  what  more  of  Robert  Kumba,  hus¬ 
band  ? 

Suit  Dhuv.  Oh!  he’s  ours,  out  and  out!  we  have 
him,  heart,  we  have  him  !  Come  in,  love,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  how  it  was — all,  every  thing. 

Sar.  I  am  afraid  he’ll  lose  poor  Lilia. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Not  if  he  has  a  grain  of  spirit,  girl — not  if 
he  s  of  the  right  sort :  the  fact  is,  she  and  her  father 
and  her  friends  have  learnt  too  much,  and  will  have  no 
more  to  say  to  him. 

Sar.  Poor  Robert ! 

Suii  Dhuv.  Psha !  a  harum-skarum  fool  !  and,  be¬ 
tween  us  tw'o,  not  likely  to  gain  a  lady,  such  as  she  is — 
that  is,  not  with  consent ;  so,  as  I  happened  to  meet  him, 
ugh  primed  with  the  bottle,  and  red-hot  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  I  got  him  to  come  into  my  advice,  but  not  without 
muc  1  aigument,  and  carry  her  off,  whether  she  consent 


or  not. 


Sar.  O  no  !  no  !  no  ! 

Sail  Dhuv  O  yes  !  yes  !  yes !  he’ll  be  here  directly, 
ancl  l  m  to  take  him,  you  know  where. 

Sar.  Yes,  yes. 

Suil  Dhuv.  And  make  him  known  to  the  bovs — you 
know  who.  J 

Sar,  Oh,  yes. 


g,  and  you  would 


you  could  see  your  guardian  once 
ter,  or  leave  a  token  on  your  table  • 
p,  and  well  it  was  for  us,  for  there 

I*  ...  1.  _  ' 


tu(l  despairing .]  When  it  was  too  late, 
believe  you  ;  but  soft— in,  in— light 

R  k.  1  .  7  O'-*4* 


look  not  SO  wretched 
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into  Inn  ]  Soft,  fool !  the  only  living  being  who  with  a 
look  can  stay  my  falling  hand,  and  well  she  may — her 
blind  old  uncle’s  blood — no  trifle  ;  but  here’s  another 
victim — yet  he  comes  to  the  toil  with  his  eyes  open. 

Enter  Robert  Kumba  over  the  Bridge ,  r. 

Ah,  sir,  you’re  welcome — welcome,  by  my  soul. 

Rob.  Mark  Spellacy,  I  come  to  you  a  ruined  man, 
ruined  without  a  hope. — As  I  have  told  you,  I  do  not 
doubt  your  friendship,  but  every  scheme  in  which  you 
joined  me  to  regain  my  losses  has  failed.  But  yesterday 
you  said  you  had  a  plan  which  would  restore  me  all — 
you  made  my  head  dizzy  with  hope — you  sported  with 
me — yes,  you  mocked  me,  sir. 

Suit  Dhuv.  Nay,  sir;  come  in,  you’re  heated,  and  one 
glass  of  a  beverage  my  Sarah  brews  will  cool — ay,  and 
convince  you.  We  must  not  talk  here  in  the  open  air — 
bushes  and  trees,  as  well  as  walls,  have  ears. 

Rob.  If  men  had  brains,  ’tvvould  be  a  luckier  world. 

[Exeunt  into  the  Inn. 

SCENE  V. — Interior  of  the  Inn — a  rude  Chamber,  with 
three  doors ,  one  leading  to  the  road,  R.,  the  second  to 
an  inner  apartment ,  c.  D.  F.,  and  another  to  a  back  road 
out  of  the  house,  L. 

Enter  Sarah ,J'rom  c.  d.,  with  a  can  of  hot  whiskey  punch , 
to  music — meets  Robert  and  Suit  Dhuv  at  the  door,  r. 

Suit  Dhuv.  This  way,  this  way  ;  ’tis  well,  dear  Sarah, 
— go  and  tend  your  boy. 

Sar.  Dear  Sarah  ! 

Suit  Dhuv.  [  With  kindness.]  Ay,  go.  [She  hesitates.] 
Qo  I  [Quietly,  but  sternly — exit  Sarah,  c.  d.  f. 

Rob.  [Takes  the  jug  and  drinks.]  Mark  Spellacy,  to 
me  you  owe  this  house,  and  all — ay,  all,  that  you  possess. 

Suil  Dhuv.  All  but  that  jewel  who  just  left  us,  and 
the  little  treasure  she  goes  to  cherish— I’m  proud  to  own 
it,  sir,  and,  in  return,  would  fain  help  you  to  such  ano¬ 
ther  partner. 

Rob.  Yes,  you  carried  oflf  a  lovely  girl  from  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  wealthy  house,  when  you  hadn’t  a  guinea  in 
the  world  to  secure  subsistence  for  a  week.  You  had, 
like  me,  your  gaming-losses,  too,  and,  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  a  remnant  of 
Redmond  O’ Hanlan’s  gang  of - 
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Sail  Dhuv.  Hush,  hush!  of  artists. 

Rob.  Whose  coined  productions,  though  disseminated 
through  all  our  towns  and  villages,  have  not  yet  led  to 
the  discovery  of  their  fabrications. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Nor  ever  will,  I  hope. 

Rob.  My  heart  and  purse  were  always  open  to  you. 

Suil  Dhuv.  I  freely  own  it. 

Rob.  Well,  then,  1  am  now  without  the  remotest  hope 
of  gaining  Lilia  by  fair  means — they  want  me  to  — 

Suil  Dhuv.  To  toil  like  Jacob  for  seven  years,  and 
prove  yourself  a  true  penitent,  while  some  one  else  will 
step  in  and  carry  off  the  prize. 

Rob.  True :  they  have  made  me  desperate,  and  I  had 
rather  risk  all  upon  one  bold  cast,  than  throw  up  the 
tables  and  repair  my  losses  in  their  slavish  mode  of 
tardy  industry. 

Su'd  Dhuv.  You  are  but  taking  my  advice:  there  is  a 
waT  '  dangerous— but  quick,  such  as  I  chose  myself: 
all  s  ready,  close  at  hand,  and  Lilia,  rich  Lilia,  or  death, 
at  worst,  is  your’s. 

Rob.  Ay,  Lilia,  riches,  or  death  :  I  shall  like  the 
means  the  better  for  the  danger.  Come,  haste,  explain. 

[A  loud  knocking  at  the  public  entrance-door,  n. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Hal  [ Looks  through  the  window.]  Tra¬ 
vellers  !  ’twere  best  you  were  not  seen— Sarah,  look  to 
the  door.  Go  that  way,  sir— at  the  back  outlet— I’ll 
follow,  and  bring  you  to  your  wishes.  [ Exit  Robert.  L. 


Enter  Sarah,  c.  d.  f. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Now,  receive  those  travellers';  I’ll  soon  re¬ 
turn  ;  see  whether  they  are  armed— our  usual  plan. 

Sar.  More  guilt !  more  blood  ! 

Suil  Dhuv.  Blood,  fool!  ’tis  what  I  would  prevent; 
besides,  I  mean  to  quit  this  practice. 

p!’  I  bad  known  when  you  began  it. 

Suil  Dhuv  I  understand :  you  pretend  you  didn’t 
viiow  the  ruffian  whom  you  married.  You  supposed  I 
vas  only  your  stern  father’s  enemy;  you  were  ready 

thought  of  [  eStTOy  the  ,°ld  man’s  co“f°rt,  but  had  no 
f  d  th°'T  risked  your  own  ;  and  now  you’ve 
round  it  out,  you  re  sorry  for  it. 

FloiJflt'fii* 'llfarle'l-i  I’m  answered — I  deserve  it. 

[Loud^hmhng  heard  at  rt.  d.-SbU  Dhuv  points  fiercely  u 
,  inc  exit ,  i„  d.  Sarah ,  in  an  agony,  opens  r.  o. 
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Enter  Hogandorff  and  Falahee.  r.  d. 

Fal.  Peace  to  this  house!  What  have  you  got  for 
supper  ? 

Hog.  Show  me  a  room  ;  I’m  tired,  and  vexed,  and 
weary. 

Sar.  [ Surprised .]  That  voice  !  the  parlour,  sir,  is  this 
way — there  is  a  couch  bed  in  it,  and,  oh  !  powers  of 
mercy  !  but  no,  it  cannot  be,  sir  !  this  way. 

Enter  IVIaney  IYI'O’Neai.,  suddenly ,  placing  himself  be¬ 
tween  Sarah  and  Hogandorff. 

Man.  Aisev,  mistress,  I’ll  take  care  of  the  horses,  and 
the  gintleman’s  cloak,  and  the  pistols.  [ Taking  them. 

Sar.  Ah  !  a  watch  upon  me  ! 

Hog.  The  gentleman  will  take  care  himself. 

[ Exeunt  Hogandorff  and  Sarah,  c.  d.  f. 

Fal  To  be  sure,  he  will ;  and  do  you  take  care  of  the 
supper. 

Man.  I’ll  show  your  honour  the  way. 

Fal.  And  let  it  be  the  nearest.  [ Exeunt  Maney ,  l.  p. 

Enter  Remy  O’Lone,  r.  d« 

Remy.  And  me  left  outside,  without  a  soul  to  help  me 
wid  de  horses  ;  and  the  master  and  his  friend  not  here.  I 
don’t  know  these  parts,  and,  what’s  more,  I  don’t  like  the 
likes  of  them.  I  found  an  ould  garment  in  the  stable  wet 
with  blood — bleeding  a  horse,  maybe,  barring  dere’s  nei¬ 
ther  horse  nor  veteran  surgeon  in  de  place.  [Maney  passes 
silently  from  l.  d.  to  c.  d  f.]  All  silent — de  men  must 
be  out,  and  de  women  asleep  :  if  I  make  any  stir,  some 
seven-foot  Rapparee  will  jump  out  at  me. — All’s  one — 
here’s  a*  shilelah  ready  cut  and  dried  ;  [Finds  a  club.] 
and,  if  l  meet  with  incivilitude,  down  goes  de  fellow, 
like  a  small  glass  of  whiskey.  Why,  house,  here  !  why 
don’t  you  come  into  de  parlour  ? — Now  for  it,  dis  bit  of 
timber  and  me’s  as  good  as  two,  any  how. 

\  Flourishes  the  club — a  pretty  little  child  runs  out ,  c.  d.  f. 

Boy.  I  can’t  find  my  father. 

Remy.  [Throwing  down  the  club.]  Oh,  the  dear  little 
master  !  dere  he  was,  de  tief,  and  me  looking  for  a  big 
black  ruffian —and  he  wid  de  two  blue  eyes.  Come  here, 
eroo— come  here,  avourneen  !  can’t  find  your  father 
— more’s  the  pity,  though  it’s  many  a  poor  boy  s  case. 

Boy.  Do  you  know  my  father  ? 

c 
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Remij.  No.  Do  you  ? 

Boy.  That  I  do. 

Remy.  It’s  a  wise  child. 

Boy.  Oh,  what  a  fine  hat!  [ Catching  at  the  gold  band 
on  Remy's  livery  hat.]  Give  it  me — I  will  have  it ! 

Remy.  Manners,  little  master — manners,  and  mind 
your  book,  it’s  better  dan  finery.  [<S7ags. 

“  For  a  man  widout  laming,  and  wearing  fine  clothes. 

Is  like  a  pig  wid  a  gold  ring  in  his  nose.” 


Boy.  Hush!  here’s  Maney  O’Neal— come  here— let’s 
hide  and  frighten  him — come — come  — now,  do  come — 
only  behind  the  door.  [Music.— Child  leads  Remy ,  r. 

Enter  Maney  M'O’Neal  on  tiptoe,  with  Hogundorf's 

pistols. 

Man.  I’m  too  cunning  for  the  misthress— the  old  man’s 
asleep,  and  she  watching  him  so  close  she  didn’t  see  me 
take  de  Malowneys,  here.  I’ll  tell  the  master  of  her 
carelessness,  while  I’m  drawing  the  charge,  here. 

[Music. —  He  unloads  one  pistol,  and,  while  drawing  the  charge 
of  the  other,  the  child  rushes  forward,  and  says,  “  Boo  !’’’ 

Man.  [  Dropping  one  of  the  pistols,  which  the  child 
picks  up  and  points  at  him.]  Och,  murder  alive  !  making 
me  believe  it’s  the  diconce,  dat’s  de  devil,  and  it’s  only  you. 

Remy.  And  me,  too,  honey  !  What’s  this?  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  pistoleens — who  are  you  ? 

Man  I’m  the  drawer,  and  make  de  bills. 

Remy.  Bills  ! 

Man.  Yes,  the  charges. 

Rem.  The  drawer,  and  the  bills  ;  and  couldn’t  you 
draw  out  the  charges  of  anything  but  my  master’s  pis¬ 
tols.  Aha  !  I  see,  now - 

Man.  What? 

Remy.  I  see  who  the  red  rag  in  the  stable  fits. 

Man.  Oho!  he  has  seen  it.  [Aside.]  You  joke. 

Boy.  La,  Maney,  how  white  your  face  is  ! 


[-1  loud  scream  heard  in  the  centre  room. 
Boy.  Oh  my  mother  !  mother  !  [Runs  in  at  c.  D.  f. 
Remy.  His  mother  ? 

Man.  An  apparishun  she’s  seen— I’ll  g0  bail _ 

[As  he  is  going  to  take  up  the  pistol,  Remy  puts  his  foot  on  it. 
Remy.  \ou  don  t  go  from  here.  ^  ”  - 


7it  ~  r  tj  i  •  u-  .  . . -.v,.  [Collaring  him. 

orch 7tait*rn!2l]  <lat °'d  rogue  in  de  par- 


[Snatches  a  broadsword  from  the  wall. 
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Remy.  [Picking  up  the  club  again.]  No,  you  won’t — I'll 
have  you  clane  out,  boy  ! 

[Draws  him  to  then.  d. — they  fight  off,  n. 

SCENE  VI. —  The  Coiners’  Cave — a  Furnace — Casks, 
and  piles  of  metal  in  unfinished  stages — a  stamping- 
engine  at  work  at  theback — a  Forge,  Bellows,  Vice , 
Blocks,  and  Hammers — Dried  Provisions,  whiskey-kegs, 
swords,  and  fire-arms. 

Paddy  Moran,  Red  Rody,  Awney  Farrell,  and  other 
dark  ill-looking  Coiners,  discovered,  with  their]  sleeves 
tucked  up,  like  smiths,  some  at  work,  some  reposing,  and 
others  r  eg  ailing. 

CHORUS  OF  COINERS. 

Let  him,  you,  and  I, 

Who  live  by  the  die, 

And  of  fortune  are  never  afraid. 

With  hearts  firm  as  flint. 

Drink  long  life  to  the  Mint, 

And  success  to  the  coiners’  trade. 

If  money  makes  men,  kings,  and  rulers,  at  will, 

Why,  men  who  make  money  are  much  greater  stilt — 

f  Huzzah! — Huzzah! 

[ Three  knocks  heard,  r.,  at  an  almost  imperceptible  door  in  a 
recess  above,  from  which  rude  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
leading  down  to  the  stage. 

Paddy  Moran.  Chaisin  amoch  !  who’s  there? 

Suil  Dhuv.  [At  the  door  above,  r.]  Suil  Dhuv. 

Pad .  Gudhain  Ella  1— is  dere  any  more  of  ye  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  [Pushing  the  door  open.]  Would  you  ques¬ 
tion  your  leader  ?  [Descends.]  Now,  boys,  why  stands 
j  the  work  still  ? 

Pad.  For  want  of  the  wash  to  give  ’em  colour.  I 
j  rise  out  of  it  for  a  business,  entirely.  I’ll  take  a  spade 
I  and  get  an  honest  living  at  once,  sooner  than  be  starved 
j  all  out. 

Suiiphuv.  Well,  well,  there  may  be  funds  at  hand  ; 
i  a  party  of  travellers  came  to  my  door,  as  I  left  the  house, 
j  but  now. 

Pad.  I  sent  ’em  on  to  you.  What  road  do  they  take 
next,  and  how  many  of  us  are  to  be  on  their  track,  and 
howr  much  money  do  they  look  as  if  they  had  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  I’ll  see  to  that  when  I  return, 

Pad.  Do,  then  ;  and  do  something  for  uz,  at  last,  as 
you  get  uz  to  do  ivery  thing  for  you.  What  gain  had 
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we  by  blowing  out  the  brains  of  the  ould  dark  farmer, 
only  to  plase  you,  bekase  his  relations  in  Jarmany 
kicked  you  out  of - 

Suil  Dhuv.  [Striking  him  down.]  Now,  ruffian!  have 
you  gained  nothing? — Take  away  the  rebel  !  Stand 
not  to  look  upon  each  other — as  I  served  him,  so  I’ll 
serve  every  one  of  ye  that  dares  to  question  the  com¬ 
mand  you  yourselves  gave  me. 

[They  take  Paddy  Moran  away — Red  Rady ,  a  white-headed 
ruffian,  comes  from  the  engine , 

Red  R.  He’s  serv’d  right. — I  niver  quarrel  with  Suil 
Dhuv — hugh  !  hugh  !  fiends  take  this  cough  !  a  word 
and  a  blow  is  the  surest  way — it  was  so  among  the  Rap- 
parees  of  old,  in  my — oh,  my  back  ! — in  my  young  days  : 
’twas  the  way  with  Redmond  O’Halloran,  and  strong 
John  M'Pharson,  whom  I  saw  play  the  fiddle  at  the  gal¬ 
lows-tree.  Suil  Dhuv,  darling  ! — ugh  !  ugh  !  cure  me, 
cure  me  of  this  cough— you  take  the  right  way — kill 
’em,  kill  the  mutineers,  and  they’ll  tell  no  tales.  I’m 
sixty-eight  years  now  in  the  world,  and  never  saw  a 
dead  man  mount  a  witness-table  yet — Oh,  my  poor  back, 
intirely  ! 

Robert  Kumba.  [Above,  with  a  suppressed  greying  Oh! 
horror ! 

Red  R.  Hark  !  was’t  a  ghost  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  Coward  !  the  ghost  of  some  one  you  never 
killed  yet. 

Red  R.  Yet  I  began  early,  with  mice  and  chickens, 
till  I  made  butchers  stare  to  see  how  well,  when  but  a 
child,  I  slaughtered  cattle.  Hugh  !  hugh  !  it  got  me  a 
name,  and,  from  the  colour  of  my  hands,  always  at  work, 
they  christened  me  Red  Rody  ;  but,  oh  !  it's  white  Rody 
with  me  now.  [Pointing  to  his  locks . 

Awndy  Farrell.  Our  master  has  another  plan  :  to-night 
we  shall  have  plunder,  plate,  cash,  theriches  of  O’Byrne. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Hush !  hush !  We  go  to  help  Robert 
Kumba  to  steal  a  bride,  that’s  all. 

Enter  Robert  Kumba,  at  the  door  above ,  n. 

Rob.  [Rushing  down.]  Nay,  nay,  I  heard— is  robberv 
your  object? 

Red  R.  Thorom  a  Shkien  !  a  knife  !  kill,  kill  the  spy. 

Awn.  Knock  out  his  brains  ! 

All.  To  the  fire  with  him ! 

Suil  Dhuv.  Connidh  a  lauv  !  hold!  stop,  I  tell  you. 
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Dolts  !  fools  !  ’tis  a  better  friend  than  ye  are  to  your¬ 
selves  ;  tell  ’em,  friend  Kumba,  tell  ’em  who  you  are. 

Awn.  We  meant  no  harum,  but  it’s  little  admiration 
we  shouldn’t  know  a  friend  when  he  comes  tumbling 
down  like  a  hape  o’  turf  into  the  middle  of  us,  all  at 
wonst  out. 

Sail  Dhuv.  Mr.  Kumba  goes  with  us,  and  ’tis  time  we 
started.  Did  you  bring  your  arms  '! 

Rob .  I"  Despondingly.]  Just  heaven!  no. 

Suil  Dhuv.  No  matter.  Jerry,  saddle  the  horses  ;  and 
I’ll  lend  you,  sir,  a  pair  o’  the  best  feather  springs  that 
ever  said  pop  for  touching  ;  put  these  in  your  holster. 

[  Offers  pistols. 

Red  R.  [ Suddenly  interposing  and  taking  them.]  Aisy  ! 
let’s  know  the  young  man’s  maining  first. 

Rob.  We  must  all  explain — I  overheard  part  of  your 
'design  :  what  do  you  expect  from  me  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  Oh,  I’ll  explain  to  Mr.  Kumba — this  way. 

Awn.  Nocolloguen! 

Red  R  No  cottening  in  corners. 

Jer.  Let  every  thing  be  aboveboard. 

All.  Ay,  ay  ! 

Rob.  Come,  Mr.  Spellacy,  your  zeal  to  serve  me  has 
gone  too  far:  we’ll  return  to  your  house — I’ll  accept 
your  explanations  there  ;  and  if — 

Red  R.  The  door  !  the  door  !  [ Comers  bolt  the  en¬ 
trance. ]  At  your  house,  Mr.  Spellacy,  siz  he  ;  and,  if — - 
there’s  no  if  here,  young  man — it’s  must — hugh  !  hugh  ! 
must — 

Awn.  [To  Robert  Kumba,  with  mock  politeness.]  Sur, 
if  you  plaze,  it’s  money  we  want,  and  were  goen  to  look 
for  it  a  Misther  O’Byrne’s,  at  Drumscanlon  ;  and,  bekase 
you  know  the  ways  of  the  place,  in  regard  o’  him  coort- 
ing  the  young  lady  of  ould,  Ave  just  want  you  to  try  it  on 
with  us,  and  take  Miss  Lilly  O’Byrne  (an’  a  lily  she  is, 
and  a  darling  liiy  all  over,  sure),  for  your  share  o’  the 
plunder. 

Rob.  Villain! 

Red  R.  [Presenting  a  pistol.]  Are  you  for  us  or  against 
us  ? 

Rob.  Spellacy,  do  you  suffer  this  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  Spellacy  can’t  help  you,  sir — you’ve  re¬ 
peated  my  obligations  to  you  this  day  so  often,  that  no 
favour  from  me  can  lessen  ’em  ;  you  have  only  to  speak, 
and  you  are  safe.  [Goes  up  the  stage. 
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Rob.  I  am  unarmed — I  am  alone — I  am  oetrayed  ! 

Red  R.  [ Presenting .]  For  us  or  against  us  ? 

Awn.  Murther!  murther  in  Irish — the  poor  lad,  let 
him  think,  a  little. 

Rob.  [Apart.]  I  have  been  foolish  !  wicked  !  mad  ! 
and  may  make  a  last,  though  dear  compensation,  by 
firmly  dying  for  the  right. 

Red  R.  Choose  betime — yes  or  no — you  join  us  ? 

Rob.  Never  ! 

Red  Rody  fires — Robert  staggers  back — the  act-drop  Jails. 
END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE ; I. — A  Woody  Landscape. 

Enter  Remy  O’Lone,  l. 

Remy.  O  de  tief  o’  the  world  !  he’s  led  me  a  pretty 
dance ;  I  bate  him  all  the  way  as  far  as  arms  could  do 
it,  but  the  vagabone  was  so  handy  wid  his  feet,  that  he’s 
got  clane  oflf ;  and  here  am  I,  in  a  place  I  can’t  find 
the  way  out  of,  no  more  than  l  remimber  how  I  got  in  it. 
Eh  !  oh,  dare’s  the  swrate  cratur  that  bid  my  moder  good 
by  dis  morning,  just  as  I  was  going  to  say,  “  How  d’ye 
do?”  She’s  prettier  than  Nelly  ;  and,  as  Nelly’s  gone 
for  a  soldier,  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn't  list  under  an¬ 
other  commander. 

Enter  Kitty  O’Brien,  l. — Crossing  to  r. 

Remy.  Ahem !  [Kitty  turns.]  Miss — that  is,  young 
lady,  could  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  how  I’m  to 
git  out  of  this  ? 

Kit.  Out  of  which,  sir  ? 

Remy.  This,  my  dear— it’s  a  bad  place  ;  and  I  want  to 
get  back  to  one  Mr.  Spellacy’s  hotel,  the  sign  of  the 
House  o’  Fire. 

Kit.  Then,  sir,  you  want  to  get  out  of  a  bad  place  into 
a  worse. 

Remy.  Och  bothershan!  Mr.  Spellacy’s  can’t  be  worse. 

Kit.  That’s  just  what  all  the  people  say,  sir. 

Remy.  Didn’t  I  see  you  at  Mistiness  O’Lone’s  the  dav  ? 

Kit.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  O’Lone,  sir  ? 

Remy.  Dat’s  an  Irish  answer. 

Kit.  She’s  mighty  altered. 

Remy.  She  was  my  own  mother  this  morning,  and 
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must  be  very  much  altered  indeed,  if  I’m  not  her  son 
Rerny,  as  1  was. 

Kit .  Your  mother  !  dear,  how  she  does  talk  of  you. 
Remy.  The  c'ratur  !  And  what  does  she  say  of  me  ? 
Kit.  I’ll  tell  you,  sir. 


DUET — Kitty  and  Remy.— [Irish  air.] 

Kit.  If  you  haven’t  a  brother, 

Why,  then,  your  poor  mother 
Manes  you,  and  no  other, 

I’m  greatly  afraid, 

Wiicn  talking  for  ever, 

So  comic  and  clever, 

Of  how  many  blunders  and  bulls  you  have  made. 
Remy.  And  didn’t  she  tell  ye 

How  one  Madame  Nelly 
Beat  here  a  Revcliy — 

Rat  tat  rat,tat  too  ? 

And  one  day  last  summer 
Went  off  with  a  drummer, 

And  ieft  me  alone  to  come  courting  to  you, 
Roth.  With  a  fal  lal,  &c. 

Kit.  She  says  you’re  a  rover, 

And  half  the  world  over 
Were  courting  in  clover 
Your  little  vourneens. 

Remy.  -  By  all  my  ould  daddy’s 

Forefathers,  the  Paddies, 

I  wish  I  may  die  if  1  know  what  she  means. 

She  means,  you’re  a  rattle. 

Like  other  wild  cattle. 

Your  sweet  pretty  prattle 
Has  kilt  me,  ochone  ! 

Then  my  hopes  don’t  be  baulking. 

It’s  very  fine  talking; 

I  beg  you’d  be  walking. 

And  let  me  alone. 

You’re  such  a  dear  cratur. 

The  finest  patatur 
Could  nivir  be  ssvater 
Than  one  darlin  kiss 
From  those  lips. 

That  may  be,  sir — 

But  take  this  from  me,  sir, 

You’re  rather  too  free,  sir. 

Don’t  take  it  amiss  ; 

Perhaps  I  was  joking. 

That’s  still  more  provoking. 

I’d  not  envy  no  king 
That  sat  on  a  throne, 

Were  you  mine  ;  no  men  a’nt 
So  bless’d  (one  in  ten  a’nt). 

Were  you  Lady  Lieutenant 
To  Remy  O’ Lone. 

With  a  fal  lal,  &c. 


Kit . 
Remy. 

Kit. 
Re  my. 

KH 

Remy. 

Kit. 

Remy. 

Both. 
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Remy.  It’s  all  true  ! 


girls 


I  always  was  a  divil  for  the 
0 —  ,  and  now  I’ve  let  you  be  keeping  me  here,  and 
singing  wid  your  own  pretty  mouth,  when  you  ought  to 
be  showing  me  back  to  where  my  master  may  be  in  bad 
hands. 

Kit.  But  I’m  going  to  my  young  mistress,  Miss  Lilly 
O’Byrne,  and  I  mustn’t  take  your  way. 

Remy.  That’s  it :  the  women  all  will  take  their  own 
way  with  me. 

Kit.  Just  through  that  thicket,  turn  to  the  right  by 
the  pond,  and  you’ll  see  the  old  finger-post  that  was 
pulled  down  last  winter. 

Remy.  A  bull  !  a  bull !  a  bull ! 

Kit.  You’ll  see  it  lying  with  its  arm  the  wrong  way. 
Remy.  I’ll  see  it  lying  indeed,  then. 

Kit.  And  then  the  nearest  road  will  be — • 

Money.  [Without,  it.]  This  way,  this  way. 

Kit.  Oh,  here’s  the  gang  of  ’em  !  run,  run,  run. 

'  T)  -XT  ,  [Exit,  I. 

Rem.  No— do  you  run,  and  I’ll  keep  the  ground.  By 
the  powers,  it  s  that  leprehaun  of  a  fellow  come  back, 
and  more  of  ’em,  too.  I’ll  be  snug  maybe,  behind  the 
ould  tree  here.  [Hides. 

Enter  Maney  M'O’Neal,  Awney  Farrel,  Paddy  Mo- 
ran,  with  his  head  tied  up,  a7td  others,  rt. 

Aid.  Stop,  now,  and  tell  us — are  the  travellers  safe 
in  the  inn  ? 

Jinn.  Iss,  and  their  money,  too;  and  is  Mr.  Robert 
Rumba  safe  in  the  ould  cave  ? 

timeWrf‘  tAside']  Is  he  safe  ■  You>1l  hear  that  in  good 

n°W’  t0  our  work  ^  Daddy  O’Byrne’s. 
ie  Soil  Dhuv  will  be  there  before  us— along  wid  vou 
my  souls— no  noise,  nor  singing,  nor  shouting.  We’ll 

Lilly  (TBy rne6  leaVy  plate  and  the  ^ght-footed  girleen, 

Man.  And  Kitty  O’Brien,  the  little  waiting-maid  for 
my  ov\  n  share.  March  in  a  whisper.  [Exeunt  on  tiptoe,  l. 

,  the  villains  !  Kitty  O’Brien,  on  one  side,  and 
,1  Jarman  master  on  t  other— which  shall  I  go  and  help  ? 

It"  „,Y  dutv  k1„a„le701“,y  there'S 

,  °  look-to  my  master  ;  but  duty  and  beauty 

pub  different  ways;  and,  when  Kitty  Brien  calls  lo 
aims,  1  11  follow  the  bugle  of  downright  Irish  gallantry— 
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protect  the  girl  first,  and  run  to  my  poor  master’s  help 
as  soon  as  Kitty’s  out  of  danger,  and  as  well  as  can  be 
expected.  [Li it,  r. 


SCENE  II. — A  Parlour  at  the  Inn. 

Music. — Hogandorff  discovered  sleeping  on  a  couch — 

Sarah  sitting  near — she  rises  and  comes  forward. 

Sar.  He  sleeps,  and  soundly  ;  and  how  often  do  we 
all  sleep  in  fancied  security,  when  surrounded  hy  dan¬ 
ger  !  My  involuntary  shriek,  on  being  suddenly  con¬ 
vinced  of  a  father’s  presence,  might  have  discovered  me 
to  him  ;  but  crime  and  misery  have  altered  me,  till  past, 
far  past,  his  recollection. — What’s  to  be  done  ?  As  a 
common  traveller,  his  life  would  be  in  danger  here 
but,  as  my  father,  the  danger  is  still  greater  ;  tor  my 
husband,  Mark,  has' sworn  that,  in  revenge  for  a  near 
relation  brought  to  justice,  no  tie  shall  protect  even  him. 

[ Pointing  to  the  couch.]  Even  the  calamity  of  blindness 
obtained  no  mercy  for  his  brother,  and  he— he  !  who  ? 
my  father  !  have  I  a  father  ?  I,  a  robber’s  wife  !  myself 
a  robber  of  the  old  man’s  happiness— the  plunderer  of 
his  peace — save  him  I  must.  Oh !  could  that  win  his 
pardon,  I’d  kneel,  and  my  tears  should  moisten  the  very 
dust  about  his  feet— but  then  my  husband!  his  death  ! 
a  felon’s  death  !  and  my  dear  child  !  for,  yes,  oh,  yes  ! 
husband  and  child  are  both  dear,  dear  as  the  life-blood 
that  plays  round  this  heart. 

Enter  Soil  Dhuv,  suddenly,  l.  s.  e. 

Suit  Dhuv.  Who  doubts  it,  love?  Thou,  too,  art  dear, 
dearer  than  ill-got  gain ;  but  we  must  have  other 
thoughts  just  now  :  d’ye  mark  me,— something  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  cave— part  of  our  band  are  now  threading 
the  wood  in  their  way  to  O’Byrne’s. 

Sar.  And  Robert  Kumba  ? 

Sail  Dhuv.  Lies  still  the  while;  there  is  good  reason 
for’t.  I  must  away  to  overtake  and  lead  our  people  ; 
short  space  will  bring  us  back,  and  richly  laden  ;  mean¬ 
while,  let  not  the  travellers  go,  or,  should  they,  we  shall 
meet  them  on  their  vray  ;  we’ve  seen  to  their  horses’ 
feet;  we’ve  emptied  their  fire- arms  of  all  danger,  and — 

Sar.  Husband  !  my  love  !  my  own  love  !  we  have 
been  five  years  married— true  to  each  other  in  sickness, 
want,  and  joy. 
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Suil  Dhuv.  Joy  ! 

Sar.  Ay,  we’ve  had  our  share  of  that,  too  ;  and  in 
guilt — we’ve  had  our  share  of  that,  too,  Mark. 

Sail  Dhuv.  Come,  come,  what  preachment  next  ? 

Sar.  [With  hesitation.]  I  was  only  saying,  Mark,  that, 
though  we’ve  been  so  long  married,  I  never  made  you 
one  request  since  our  wedding-day. 

Suit  Dhuv.  Was  that  my  fault? 

Sar.  No,  it  was  mine;  but  it  shall  be  so  no  longer,  for 
I  at  last  have  something  to  request 

Suit  Dhuv.  Well,  well. 

Sar.  First,  let  me  ask,  you’ll  use  no  violence  when 
you  meet  these  travellers  ? 

Suit  Dhuv.  Pooh!  no,  no;  violence!  no,  to  be  sure. 

Sar.  My  request,  then — my  first  and  only  one,  is,  that, 
dear  Mark,  you  will  pass  this  evening  with  me,  and  let 
those  men  depart  in  peace. 

Suit  Dhuv.  [ Contemptuously .]  Hold  your  peace — I 
command,  I  charge  you. 

Sar.  [Solemnly.]  I  charge  you,  harm  them  not— lay 
not  a  hand,  a  finger,  on  the  hair  of  that  old  man’s  head, 
as  you  value  your  life  :  should  you  give  him  one  evil 
eye,  one  bad  wish,  one  ruffian  thought,  ’twere  better  for 
you  your  nurse  had  stranglad  you  on  her  lap  !  Let  the 
morning’s  dawn  see  you  as  innocent  of  harm,  thought 
or  done,  towards  him,  as  the  child  that  is  unborn. 

Sail  Dhuv.  Are  thy  wits  lost,  girl  ?  Come  hither. 

Sar.  Keep  off— you  know  yet-little  of  me;  observe  my 
words  or  fear  ’em  !  fear  for  your  soul,  or,  if  that  will  not 
startle  you— fear  for  your  neck,  for  as  sure  as  that  man’s 
way  is  troubled  ay,  if  by  only  a  pebble  cast  in  it  by 
your  hand,  you  die  the  death  of  a  dog ! 

Sail  Dhuv.  [After  a  pause  of  astonishment]  Indeed! 
[Shuts  the  door,  and  seizes  her  by  the  arm.  1  Who  is  this 
man  ?  J 


Sar.  No  matter;  I  have  made  my  request— grant  or 
refuse  it — what  do  you  intend  ? 

Sail  Dhuv.  You  can  be  secret,  woman  — so  can  I. 

Sar.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Sail  Dhuv.  And  know  you  not  some  of  your  friends 
are  my  worst  enemies  ;  but  stay,  remain  till  I  return.  I 
go  to  speak  a  word  without  for  your  request— I’ll  think 
on  t.  [Sarah  retires  up.]  So,  you  can  talk  loudly,  and 
threaten,  too  -[Asia e.]  As  Robert’s  scheme  of  ma¬ 
trimony  s  spoiled,  we’ll  try  if  Lilly  O’Byrne  won’t  fill  your 


place  in  my  arms  and  heart,  while  you  may  take  up 
with  him  that’s  lying  brained  within  the  cave — you  can 
do  it,  the  two  of  ye,  and  welcome.  [Exit,  n. 

Sar.  Oh,  for  some  friend,  some  kind  adviser  !  Should 
I  apprise  my  father — hate  is  as  deadly  in  the  old  as  in 
:  the  young,  and  sometimes  more  so.  My  father  may 
equally  seek  my  husband’s  life,  as  Mark  (did  he  know 
'  him)  would  take  his.  O,  guide  me,  heaven! — No,  no, 
it  is  my  human  agony  that  speaks,  and  Heaven,  that  calls 
for  penitence,  will  not  hear  me  for  my  own  sellish  in¬ 
terests — my  hands  are  guilty,  too — there’s  blood  on  them 
— oh,  horror ! 

Enter  the  Child,  r.,  running. — Hog  and  or jf  rises. 

INIy  brain  is  troubled  !  leave  me — away  ! — Unfit  to  go — 
away,  I  say. 

Hog.  Nay,  nay,  don’t  hurt  de  child, — I  like  datboy — 
I  can’t  tell  vy  ;  I  did  so  from  de  first — dere’s  money,  boy. 
[Gires  gold.]  I’ve  seen  a  pretty  face,  a  sweetone,  too — 
very  like  his — I  can’t  teil  where  it  was.  [  With  a  sigh. 

Sar.  [Kissing  the  child.]  Ah  !  'tis  a  sweet  face  !  dear, 
dear,  darling  child  ! 

Hog.  ’Tis  a  mad  voman  ! 

Sar.  Hark,  sir  :  your  name  is  Hogandorff — nay,  be 
not  surprised,  I  saw  it  on  your  valice, — ’twas  that  which 
made  me  scream — you  travel  to  Court  Mattress. 

Hog.  Ay. 

Sar.  By  the  Crag  Road? 

Hog.  Ay,  ay. 

Sar.  Take  any  road  but  that — return,  or  there  is 
danger. 

Hog.  I  am  well  armed.  [Thunder  heard. 

Sar.  The  heavens  are  armed  against  you — remain  to¬ 
night. 

Hog.  What  have  I  to  fear  ! 

Sar.  The  road  is  infested  with  robbers. 

Hog.  Mit  robbers  ?  Oh,  no  matter.  [ Turning  away. 

Sar.  [Agitated.]  Stay,  stay,  sir  !  You  once  had— a - 

Hog.  You  are  ill — nay,  nay,  let  me  gif  you  a  chair. 

Sar.  You  once  had — a — friend  in  care  of  your  farm — 
’twas  Old  Blind  Adam.  , 

Hog.  [Solemnly.]  Who  was  murdered  ! 

Sar.  He  was — and — you  also  had  a  much-loved - 

Hog.  Daughter  !  you  know  my  family — what  of  that 
daughter — what  of  her,  goot  woman  1 


Sar  [  Wildly .]  Oh,  your  daughter — ycur  daughter  is 
well — merry  and  well — thanks  to - 

/Jog.  To  heaven  !  Humble,  heartvelt  thanks,  indeed  ! 
you  dremble,  and  you  laugh! 

Sar.  The  night  and  the  coming  storm  bring  on  my 
ague-fit, — you  musn’t  mind  it — youwonder  at  my  acquain¬ 
tance  w  ith  your  affairs,  but  I  was  once  a  dear  friend  of 
your  daughter’s — till — a — a  young  man - 

Hog.  A  villain  a  low  ruffian  ! 

Sar.  You  never  spoke  truer  words. 

'  Hog.  My  Sarah  was  good  and  dutiful. 

Sar.  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that — I  knew  her  better  than 
you  did.  I  had  a  father,  too,  as  well  as  she — a  good, 
kind,  father,  but  I  disobeyed  him,  left  him  in  his  age, 
destroyed  his  quiet — and  I  knew  I  was  doing  it  when  I 
did  it,  and  did  it  for  all  that. 

Hog.  Did  you  leave  your  father? 

Sar.  I  did,  in  the  dead  of  night,  without  so  much  as 
one  word  for  all  his  love — without,  so  much  as  “  By 
your  leave,  father,”  or,  “  God  be  w'ith  you  for  your 
kindness  !’’  no  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  stone.  I 
robbed  him,  too, — think  of  that — did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  lady? — Oh,  my  heart!  my  brain!  Oh,  venge¬ 
ful,  terrible  conscience  !  mercy  !  mercy  ! 

Hog.  You  haf  too  much  feeling  to  be  ver  bad  woman, 
— for  vy  no  go  to  your  father? 

Sar.  I  go  near  him — oh,  no !  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that !  ’tis  terrible  enough  to  think  of  him,  and  see  him  in 
my  dreams,  w'ith  his  pale  cheek,  gray  hair,  and  red, 
red  weeping  eye,  upbraiding  me  with,  “  Sarah,  you 
left  me  for  a  common  robber  !  little  did  I  think,  when 
you  were  a  child,  when  I  held  you  on  my  arms,  and 
kiss’d  your  cheek,  you’d  make  such  a  return  !”  Sleep 
or  awake,  I  see  his  pale  face  still, — ’tis  here !  ’tis  there  ! 
it  haunts  me  every  where  ! 

Hog.  Nay,  yet  go  seek  him  ;  a  goot  father  never  will 
reject  you. 

Sar.  How  would  you  act? — Speak! 

Hog.  I — I  cannot  say — I - 

Sar.  Suppose  your  daughter  guilty  as  I  am,  and  sorry 
for  it — as  heaven,  which  sees  my  heart,  can  witness  that 
I  am — were  she  to  stretch  her  hands  out  and  cry  for 
paidon,  would  you  shut  the  ooor,  with  a  malediction 
in  her  face?  or  would  you  think  of  the  mother  that  bore 
her,  and  whom  you  loved,  of  the  God  that  forgave  and 
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commanded  all  to  forgive,  and  take  the  poor,  weep¬ 
ing,  broken-hearted  creature  to  your  arms  once  more  ! 

[ Falling  at  his  feet — a  horrible  sensation  seems  to  pass  over 
the  heart  of  Hogandorff — after  a  pause ,  he  separates  the 
locks  on  her  forehead,  while  she  kneels,  holding  one  of  her 
hands  in  his,  and  gazes  fearfully  at  her. 

Hog.  I  have  look’d  over  every  feature  and  am  satis¬ 
fied  you  are  not  my  daughter,  but  T  can  hardly  vorgive 
the  fright  you  caus’d  me — go  along,  vicked  voman  !  it 
vas  a  shame  for  you. — Vere  is  ma  friend? 

Sar.  Hark  !  they  have  brought  your  horses. 

Enter  Maney  M‘0’Neal,  r. 

Sar.  Now,  where’s  my  husband? 

Man.  Gone,  wid  himself  and  de  rest  o’  de  lads. 

Sar.  He’s  not  gone  !  he  cannot  be  ! 

Man.  Iss,  he  is,  ma’am. 

Sar.  He  has  deceived  me,  then  !  his  blood  be  on  his 
head  !  Sir,  sir,  look  to  your  fire-arms,  the  charges  are 
withdrawn. — Look  to  your  horses’  feet,  they  are  unshod; 
you’ll  repair  that  accident  at  a  forge  beyond  the  hill,  and 
here’s  your  ammunition.  [ Giving  him  a  packet  from  a 
shelf.]  Away  !  this  care  for  you  may  cost  me  my  life — I 
care  not — all  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  you  do  not  fire  unless 
you  are  compelled.  [Hogandorff  takes  her  hand,  and  kisses  it. 

Hog.  There  is  goodness,  much  goodness,  in  dat  head 
and  heart — bless  you  !  God  bless  you  !  and  fare  you 
well ! 

Sar.  Bless,  said  you  ? — Oh,  bless  you — God  bless  you 
for  that  act! — that  kiss!  that  wisn  ! — but  go — hurry, 
hurry  !  my  blessings  bode  no  good.  Ride  hard  and  fast, 
the  night  will  else  be  lost.  Farewell,  sir  !  since  you 
will  not  stay — even  to  save  blood  !  [ Exit  Hogandorff, 
r.  d.]  Nov/,  Sarah,  whose  throat  is  delivered  to  the 
knife  ?  whose  life  to  the  destroyer  ?  your  father,  or 
the  father  of  your  chiid  ?  Come  back,  old  man!  come 
back  !  lie’s  gone,  and  hears  me  not!  Bravely  done,  wife  ! 
my  boy  !  my  child  !  my  darling  !  my  heart’s  light !  my 
treasure  !  do  you  know  me  ? — I’m  your  mother,  and  I 
sent  that  man,  the  man  who  gave  you  money,  to  destroy 
thy  father  !  Tell  it  not,  darling,  but  comfort  this  poor 
heart,  for  it  is  breaking. — Ah!  would  you  frown  upon 
your  mother,  rebel?  [Exit  Boy,  n.j  Now,  hark!  was 
that  a  shot  ? — Surely  not !  yet,  oh,  powers  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy  !  keep,  keep  those  two  asunder. — I’m  on  my 
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knees!  for  years  I  have  not  dared  to  pray.  [ Thunder .] 
Is  this  my  answer?  My  heart  does  not  tell  me  that  my 
prayer  is  heard,  as  when  I  knelt  under  my  father’s  roof; 
and  conscience,  still  louder  than  the  thunder,  says,  I  de¬ 
serve  no mercv. —  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can  t  stay  here,  to 
mark  the  clock  tick,  and  the  wind  howl,  while  my  brain 
is  in  a  flame— I  will  know  all,  I’ll  mingle  in  the  strife ; 
and,  whether  father,  husband,  or  both,  are  victims,  I, 
too,  will  fall!  and  may  my  last  sad  sigh  arise  in  ex¬ 
piation.  [She  rushes  out ,  k. — the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. — A  Parlour  at  Mr.  O' Byrne’s. 

Enter  Lilly  O’Byrne,  l. 

Lil  How  Kitty  stays  ;  I  sent  her  in  hopes— yet,  what 
right  have  I  to  hope — that  Robert  might,  perhaps,  have 
wished  to  hear  whether  my  father  or  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  be  reconciled.  Oh,  dear  !  how  I  do  deceive 
myself:  before  I  had  the  unhappiness  to  love,  I  blushed 
at  nothing — but  the  good  old  times  are  gone,  and  not  to 
be  replaced. 

AIR. — Lilly. 

Old  times,  old  times,  the  gay  old  times. 

When  I  was  young  and  free, 

And  heard  the  merry  Easter  chimes 
Under  the  greemvood  tree! 

My  Sunday-palm  beside  me  plac’d, 

My  cross’upon  my  hand, 

A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  sunshine  on  the  land. 

Old  times,  old  times. 

I’ve  liv’d  to  know  my  share  of  joy, 

To  feel  my  share  of  pain, — 

To  learn  that  friendship’s  self  can  cloy — 

To  love,  and  love  in  vain, — 

To  feel  a  pang,  and  wear  a  smile, — 

To  tire  of  other  climes, — 

To  like  my  own  unhappy  isle, 

And  sing  the  gay  old  times. 

Old  times,  old  times. 

Oh  !  come  again,  ye  merry  times, 

Sweet,  sunny,  fresh,  and  calm, — 

And  let  me  hear  those  Easter  chimes, 

And  wear  my  Sunday  palm. 

If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes, 

My  tears  would  How  in  vain, — 

If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs, 

They’d  never  come  again. 

Old  times,  old  times.  [Retires  up,  R. 
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Enter  Remy  O’Lone  and  Kitty  O’Brien ,  squabbling,  l. 
Kit.  Now  let  me  speak  first. 

Remy.  You’ll  frighten  the  young  lady  clane  from  her 
senses — let  me  break  it  to  her  by  degrees,  as  I  always 

(jo _ ]yj y  dear  miss,  don’t  be  alarmed 5  but  there  s  the 

divil’s  own  plot,  by  St.  Patrick  !  to  take  you,  and  all  de 
rest  of  de  goods,  out  of  de  house  dis  blessed  night,  before 
iver  you  see  a  bit  of  mornin,  and  to  carry  you  to  phorrin 
parts,  right  out  of  it ;  and  that’s  the  honest  truth,  which 
I  scorn  to  say  otherwise,  for  the  honour  of  Ireland  and 
the  sod. 

Lit.  To  carry  me  away  1 
Kit .  And  perhaps  me,  too. 

Rem.  No;  they  niver  named  your  name. 

Kit*  The  wicked  villains  !  I  wish  I  could  see  them 
take  a  liberty  with  me— but  one  of  them  did  say  he’d 
take  me  any  how,  and  he  was  the  best-looking,  bairin 
a  scar  on  his  nose,  of  all  out 

Enter  Mr.  O’Byrne,  r. 

O' Byrne.  Lilia  dear,  what  is  the  report  I  hear  ? 

Eater  Mrs.  O’Byrne,  r. 

Mrs.  O'Byrne.  My  dear  child,  are  you  safe? 

Lit.  Oh,  yes,  dear  mother. 

Kit.  Oh,  yes  ;  we  are  both  safe. 

Remy.  Aisey,  Kitty,  they  know  you  re  safe  when 

they  see  me. 

O' Byrne.  And  who  are  you,  sir?  and  what  is  this 

alXL  I’ll  tell  you,  sir,  in  three  words— I  meets  Kitty, 
there,  this  morning,  at  my  own  ould  mother’s— long  life 
and  o-race  to  her  !  and  myself,  too,  and  more  of  it;  and, 
says*I  to  Kitty,  for  I  niver  goes  about  the  bush,  says  I 

to  Kitty - 

Enter  Mooney,  r. 


Mon  f  Whispering  O' Byrne.]  There’s  a  mighty  quare 
man  stravoguing  about  de  grounds,  and  lucking  like  a 
Eibbinman;  only,  being  blacked,  I  took  him  for  a  White- 

hoy.  ,  , 

O' Byrne.  Come,  come,  lets  muster  our  men:  well 

see  whether  our  wives  and  children  are  not  worth  de- 
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fending.  Mooney,  get  my  gun — I’ll  teach  ’em  to  come 
stravoguing,  as  you  call  it. 

Moo.  That’s  the  mischief; — plase  your  honour,  your 
gun’s  gone  off,  and  all  de  rest  followed  it,  by  rason  of 
de  tieves  dat  tuck  it— you  hav’nt  the  pop  of  a  pavshooter 
'left. 

Lil.  Oh,  that  Robert  Kumba  was  here  to  help  us  ! 
Remy.  If  it’s  Robert  Kumba  you  mane,  Oh,  then,  he's 
in  it ! — it’s  that  same  Robert  is  the  head  of  the  gang— I 
heard  the  villain  say  so;  but  keep  all  quiet  in  the  house, 
and  I’ll  bring  a  few  of  de  Munster  boys  that  know  how 
to  hold  an  oak  plant  by  the  middle,  and  show  that  a 
shilelah  has  two  ends  to  it. 

O' Byrne.  I  thank  you  for  your  aid,  and  will  accept 
it ;  but  1 11  be  first  myself  to  defend  my  own.- — Come, 
my  girls:  the  man  who  wouldn’t  fight  for  such  a  wife 
and  such  a  daughter,  deserves  to  lose  them.  Come  ! 

[Exit  with  Mrs.  O' Byrne  and  Lilly,  r. 
Kit.  So  he  does,  sir. 

Remy.  You’re  neither  a  wife  nor  a  daughter,  honey  ; 
but  the  man  who  wouldn’t  be  foremost  in  danger  for 
such  a  Kitty,  deserves  to - Wouldn’t  you  like  to  «r0 

,  [To  Mooney. 

Moo.  hirst  after  you,  sir.  [A  gun  heard— Kitty  screams. 
Remy.  Come  along  !  they’re  at  it — they’re  at  it — Mun¬ 
ster  for  iver !  Who  dare  cry  Pease  ?  ‘  [Exeunt,  r. 

SCENE  IV. — A  sombre  Landscape — a  romantic  Stile _ 

the  white  chimney-tops  of  O’ Byrne's  House  seen  over 
tlie  foliage.— Staccato  Music.— Suit  Dhuv,  in  a  dark 
cloak,  looks  cautiously  over  from  the  other  side  the 
hedge,  and,  by  some  flashes  of  distant  lightning ,  is 
seen  coming  over  the  stile— a  little  Chapel  is  seen  ir.  the 
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*?«!/  fi/iu®.  This  was  the  dark  spot  where  darker  blind 
Old  Adam  met  his  death;  ’twas  by  a  coward’s  blow 
and  the  coward  who  struck  it  shall  yet  pay  the  penalty! 
Twas  done  without  my  sanction ;  for  Adam  had  been 
kind  to  me,  till— till  he  blotted  out  all  kindness  by  the 
legal  murder  of  my  brother  ;  yeti  shudder  on  passin- 
the  very  spot  where-where  I  am  now  in  ambuscade,  to 
perpetrate  more  mischief,  and  where  conscience— what 
WaS  that  (  [Seeing  Minny  O’ Lone. 
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Enter  Minny  O'Lone,  r. 

Min.  Rather  deaf,  honey  ! 

Sail  Dhuv.  Well  for  you,  and  for  me,  too.  What  said 
you? 

Min .  Good  evenen,  kindly — goen  to  pay  your  rounds 
at.  the  chapil,  over  this  even,  I’ll  be  bound.  [ Pointing  to 
the  Chapel ,  the  windows  of  which  become  illuminated.]  I’ll  be 
bound  you  are,  alamna  ma  chree — 

Suil  Dhuv.  Why,  as  to  where  I’m  going — 

Min.  I  know  ;  and  may  all  you  do  there  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  you  at  the  last  o’  the  world,  and  for  iver ;  and 
you’ll  just  put  me  over  this  place — it’s  so  cross  intirely, 
all  my  old  bones  will  be  broke  in  me  body  within. 

[Music. — He  lifts  her  over  the  little  stile. 

Min.  Milia  buhves,  then — a  thousand  thanks,  and  St. 
John  presarve  you  upon  his  own  eve  this  night,  and 
keep  you  as  well  inclined  as  you  are  at  this  moment ! 

Suil  Dhuv.  And  better. 

Min.  For  it’s  a  good  sign  for  ye  to  help  the  poor  old 
widdy,  and  to  be  goen  yourself  to  the  Chapel  on  the  El- 
naskawn,  while  many  an  oulder  boy  is  brewing  mischief. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Farewell !  good  night— would  she  were 
gone ! 

Min.  Och  !  you’re  plased  to  complament— may  you 
be  rewarded  for  what  you’re  going  to  do  this  night — 
ay,  and  ye  will,  too,  intirely.  [Exit,  l. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Well,  well,  I’ve  little  doubt ;  and,  could 
I  fear,  I  shoud  have  no  small  fear  on’t. 

[Paddy  Moran  peeps  on,  L.  U.  E. 

Pad.  Master,  will  we  be  in  time  ? 

Suil  Dhuv.  Ay,  ay. 

Enter  Mum  Maher,  with  others,  l.  u.  e. 

Mum  M.  They’re  not  beginning  to  light  up  the  fires 
yet. 

Suil  Dhuv.  What  fires  ? 

Mum  M.  The  fires  on  the  mountains  in  regard  of  St. 
John’s  eve. 

Pad.  ’Twill  be  late  with  uz,  I’m  thinking,  sir. 

Suil  Dhuv.  Have  you  the  wrench  and  hammer?  * 

Men.  [In  a  whisper .]  Ay,  ay. 

Suil  Dhuv.  ’Tis  a  fair  evening  for  so  foul  a  deed. 

Pad.  ’Twas  darker  here  once,  over  the  stile,  when  I 
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didn’t  miss  old  Adam — ’twas  a  good  job  that  was  done 
there,  sir.  [ Pointing  to  the  spot. 

Suit  Dhuv  Peace,  fiends  !  silence  !  I’ll  forward  and 
reconnoitre;  remain  behind  these  trees,  and,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger  or  intrusion,  fail  not,  upon  your  lives, 
to  give  the  signal. 

Mum  M.  Or,  if  we  wait  at  the  little  shebeen  house  ? 

Pad.  They  won’t  know  us  there  ;  and  I’m  as  dry  as 
a  limeburner’s  bag. 

Suil  Dhuv.  No,  no,  wait  where  I  tell  ye — give  me 
that  instrument.  [ Takes  a  ivrenching-iron  from  one  of 
them.']  Caution  and  vigilance  ! 

[Music. — Su'd  Dhuv  goes  cautiously  off  in  measured  steps, 
L. — his  Men  pass  over  the  stile,  and  exeunt  behind  the 
trees,  R . 

SCENE  V. — Interior  of  the  Coiners  Cavern,  as  before. 

Run  Rody  discovered,  sitting  on  a  barrel,  before  a  chest, 
which  serves  for  a  table,  and  on  which  is  a  jug  of  punch. 

SONG. — Red  Rody. — Irish  Air. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  room, 

All  in  the  merry  month  o’ June, 

I  heard  a  throesh 
Sing  in  a  boosh, 

An’  the  song  lie  soong  was  the  jug  o’  punch. 

Tai  law,  raw,  !i, 

To!  di  rum  day, 

Tol  fol  ti  ridum,  dam  fileum  tay! 

Ye  jovial  fellows  that  pass  by 

Or  ye  don’t  believe  it,  step  in  an  thry,— 

Step  in  an  thry,  and  never  Hunch, 

To  dip  you  nose  in  the  jug  o’  punch. 

Fal,  & c. 

Whin  I  am  dead,  an’  in  my  grave. 

No  costly  monimint  will  I  haive  •, 

But  let  my  grave  be  short  un  sweet. 

With  a  jug  o’  punch  at  my  head  un  feet. 

Fal,  &c. 

M’hy,  Jerry,  Paddy,  all  gone  clane  out,  and  I’m 
singing  here  alone!  and  the  young  man  that  I  shot  un 
hih  not  dead,  neither,  but  getting  better,  lying  yonder 
asleep— and  the  jug  near  out,  and  my  spirits  low.  Ah  » 
but  I’ll  mend  my  life  and  my  draught— I’ll  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  an’  get  rid  o’  these  doens,  and  do  like  the 
Christians  the  rest  o’  my  days,  which  isn’t  much.  [A  tap 
at  a  doer  ]  Och,  murther '.  the  boys  are  all  out,  and 
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I’m  alone  wi’  this  coiner  an’  murderer— and  me  eo  old 
—it’s  a  sad  thing  to  be  wicked  without  company— it 
comes  home  to  a  man  like — Ochone!  it's  himselt  kilt 
as  i  did  it— all  starin  alive,  or  may  be  his  fetch,  all 
out. 

Music. — Enter  Robert  Kumba,  d.  f.,  in  a  white  mantle,  with 
blood  upon  his  face,  bearing  a  light — as  he  approaches,  Rody 
recedes  towards  a  side-door,  from  which  he  staits  back,  o.i 
a  loud repetition  of  the  knocking. 

Sar.  [  Without .]  Open— quick  !  instantly  ! 

Red  R.  ’Tis  the  missiz  herself;  another  time  I’d  wish 
her  fur  enough  ;  but  now—  [ Opens  the  door. 

\ 

Enter  Sarah  and  Awney  Farrell,  r.  u.  e. 


Sar.  Mark— Mark!  where  is  he?  Speak— who’s  that? 

[ Pointing  to  Robert  Kumba. 

Red  R.  Hush  !  hush  ! 

Sar.  Robert— Mr.  Kumba,  bleeding  !  Come,  come, 
quit  this  den,  and  come  with  me. 

Red  R .  Awney,  lock  the  door— give  me  the  key. 

Sar.  [To  Rody.]  Bloodsucker,  vampire,  stand  oil— off, 

"  Red  R.  Am  I  a  bloodsucker?  I’ll  do  my  duty. 

Sar.  Bo  you  know  me  ? 

Red  R.  I  know  your  husband  better. 

Sar.  If  you  fear  his  anger,  obey  me,  or  he  shall  never 
see  my  face  again. 

Red  R .  Vho  knows  whether  that  would  make  him 


angry  ? 

Sar.  I  thought  it— I  knew  it— I’m  sold,  and  his  friend  s 
betrayed. 

Rcb.  [  Who  had  by  degrees  got  between  Rody  and  the 
door.l  Not  yet!  [T 'hr  oivs  Rody  from  him.]  That  way  :  I 
follow,  spite  of  that  gray-haired  villain,  whose  cup  of 
crime  is  full. 

[Rody  presents  a  pistol —Robert  attempts  to  seize  it — it  goes 
off  in  the  struggle — Robert  and  Sarah  exeunt  at  D.  F. — 
Rodv  staggers  and  falls. 

Awn. '[Approaching  him.]  ’Twas  Heaven’s  shot,  and 
not  the  young  man’s  doing;  how  came  you  to  handle  the 

pistol  so  awkwardly,  Rody? 

Red  R.  Niver  ask ;  raise  me — from  my  youth  I  had 

delight  in  death  ;  and  now - 
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Awn.  Shall  I  seek  a  priest  ? 

Red  R.  For  what?  I  sought  ’em  not  in  time.— Who’s 
that  close  at  my  side  ?  ’Tis  he  who  fell  when  I  fired  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  did  to-night— look  there  !  the  judge— no— not 
guilty,  not  guilty,  my  lord  ;  no,  no,  I  have  counsel,  but 
under  his  gown  there’s  Mike— Mike  Henessey;  the 
other  man  I  kilt,  but  it  was  fairly,  though  he  stands 
grinning  at  me. 

Awn.  It  can’t  be  him,  he  died  outright.  Come, 
Rody,  stir  thee  up,  man. 

Red  R,  Tis  cold  and  dark,  freezen  ;  there’s  more  of 
un,  all  looken  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  yet  stone  cold.  I’m 
glad,  Robert,  young  Kumba,  ’scaped  ;  but  old  dark 
Adam  !  see  his  sightless  eye  out-glaring  all  the  rest— he 
beckons— calls  Suil  Dhuv.  Oh,  lost!  lost!  lost!  [Dies. 

SCENE  VI. — A  Road— Dark. 


Enter  Hogandorff  and  Falahee,  r. 

Hog.  Dat  vooman,  dat  poor  girl,  vas  in  de  right _ de 

horses  vas  made  lame — de  night  is  dark,  except  vere 
dere  is  fire— see  in  de  distant  place  vere  it  is  buruen 
bright. 

Fal.  So  it  does,  sir  ;  very  bright,  indeed. 

rr  .  ,  ,  ,  lA  distant  drum,  heard. 

Dog.  And  bless  me  !  the  militavy  !  Dey  are  oui 
friends,  let’s  join  them — come,  quick,  march. 

[Exit  : with  Falahee ,  l. 

Enter  Sarah  and  Robert  Kumba,  r. 

Sar.  Hark!  the  soldiers  are  abroad — Mark  will  be 
made  their  prisoner. 

Rob.  Or  Lilia  his— let’s  on  without  delay.  [Exeunt,  1.. 


SCENE  VII. —  Outside  of  O’ Byrne's  House. 

Enter  O’Byrne  and  Reimy  O’Lone,  r.,  meeting  Lilly  and 
Kitty,  from  the  house. 

O'Byrne.  We’ve  looked  all  round,  there  is  no  si«-n  ot 
danger.  0 

Remy.  Devil  a  bit,  I  see  none. 

O  n,  rr.  7  •  ,  [Tlie  hous*  bursts  into  flames. 

bull  Dhuv.  [Rushing  forward  with  his  people .1  It 
comes  in  the  dark.  1  1  J 

[Music.  They  attempt  to  seize  Lilly ,  u-ho  is  defended  by 
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her  Father ,  and  Kitty ,  who  is  protected  by  Rem y —they 
are  overpowered ,  and  the  Women  seized. 

Suit  Dhuv.  Away  with  them  to  the  druid’s  circle  ;  our 
fives  are  prepared  on  every  stone  ;  light  them  as  a  guide 
to  our  fellows — haste. 

[ Exeunt  Men  with  the  Females,  v..—  O'Byrne  and  Remy  are 
following. 

Suit  Dhuv.  [ Intercepting .]  Nay,  no  pursuit. 

[O’Byrne  engages  and  drives  off  Mum  Maher— Suit  Dhuv 
engages  Remy ,  and ,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  overcomes  him 
—throws  him  to  the  ground,  and ,  when  lifting  up  his  broad¬ 
sword  to  despatch  him,  Minny  O' Lone  steps  suddenly  between 
them — Suit  Dhuv  starts  baek,  and  pauses. 

Min.  { Emphatically .]  It  is  my  son!  May  you  be  re¬ 
warded  for  what  you’re  goen  to  do  this  night,  ay  and 
ye  will,  too,  intirely. 

Suit  Dhuv.  I  take  your  wish  for  granted— take  your 

son’s  life.  , 

Remy  Och!  rnunna  murther  !  Mother,  is  it  you 

there  ? 

Min.  D’ye  hear  him?  Iss,  thin  ;  ’tis  I  that’s  there.— - 
O,  lave  this  tighten,  and  come  with  me,  then  ;  you  that  I 
rared  and  cared  for,  and  that  I  thought,  wou’d  ha’  been 
spreaden  a  bed  in  heaven  for  your  poor  Quid  mother,  to 
come  rollicking  out  with  tighten  swords  and  shilelahs. 
Remy.  What  would  I  be  doing,  and  the  fair  six  ? 

Min.  Stayen  at  home  an’  minden  the  ould  widowed 
mother,  you  tief  o’the  world.  scream. 

Remy.  And  Kitty  and  the  master  all  kilt;  and  we 
not  to  fire  ! — Ohone  !  [Exit,  a , 

Min.  Did  iny  ever  hear  de  likes  o’  that.  Remy,  my 
boy,  come  here — stop,  stop.  [Exit,  n. 


SCENE  VIII.— A  Druidical  Circle  of  rude  Stones  - - 
Lowering  low  H orison  all  round,  with  Jlickei ing  Light¬ 
ning  breaking  through  the  clouds  at  iritei  vuls.  A 
heavy  red  full  Moon,  but  only  half  seen,  rising  slowly 
and  occasionally  obscured. 

Enter  Paddy  Moran,, ivith  a  small  torch,  or  link ,  L.  u.  e. 

Pad.  I  heard  a  drum  a  while  since — the  military  are 
abroad*,  sure  ;  but  now  all’s  quiet :  on  the  top  of  every 
one  of  these  pillars  a  train  is  laid,  and  must  be  lighted, 
to  show  our  lads  a  clane  way,  for  de  red-coats  aie  some- 
timed  plased  to  be  in  ambush.  [Faint  shriek.]  They  re 
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coming,  ho,  ho  !  dis  way  ;  ’tis  best  not  to  light  too  soon, 
de  inimy  as  well  as  friends  may  get  de  profit. 


Enter  Lilly  and  Kitty,  who  are  brought  on  by  the 
Coiners,  r.,  and  are  met  by  Robert  Kumba,  l. 

Rob.  Hold,  villains  !  [Runs  at  the  Coiners. 


Enter  Suil  Dhuv,  l.  u.  e. 

Suit  Dhuv .  Hold,  you  ! 

Enter  O’Byrne,  r. 

O' Byrne.  Give  me  my  child  1 

[ Attacking  Paddy,  who  runs. 
Pad.  Nay,  then,  it’s  time  to  see  who’s  who. 

Paddy  touches  each  stone — they  form  a,  magnificent  semicircular 
blaze. 

Enter  Hogandorff,  who  runs  from  the  circle  and  attacks 
Suil  Dhuv  at  the  moment  he  is  striking  down  Robert. — 


Enter  Sarah,  r. 

Sar.  Hold  !  father  !  husband  ! 

Sarah  rushes  between  them — a  drum  beats — Soldiers  rush  from 
behind,  surround  the  Robbers,  and  form  a  grand  Tableau- 
Sail  Dhuv  dexterously  escapes  from  two  Soldiers— he  is  met 
by  Robert  at  the  sword's  point,  and,  as  he  turns  from  him,  he 
is  met  by  Hogandorff— he  beats  down  both  their  swords,  and 
fights  his  way,  pursued  by  Soldiers,  to  the  top  of  a  precipice, 
from  which  he  leaps  to  another,  leaving  his  pursuers  behind— 
he  waves  his  cap  triumphantly ,  while  the  Soldiers  on  the  rock , 
and  the  group  below,  present  their  pieces  at  him. 

Officer.  [ To  Suil  Dhuv.]  Surrender  !  or  they  fire  ! 

Sar.  O  no— fire  not!  for  mercy— for  my  child’s  sake  ! 
She  places  herself  before  the  Soldiers,  who  are  on  the  stave — her 
lather  runs  to  take  her  from  so  dangerous  a  situation,  but  .'he 
icsists  the  Child  (  who  has  been  brought  on  by  Minny )  runs 
to  her— she  snatches  it  up— the  Officer  gives  a  sign  to  the 
Souliers,  who  recover  their  arms. 

Offi'  IT°  Suil  Dhuv. ]  Once  more,  surrender,  and  ac¬ 
cept  of  mercy.  ’ 

Suil  Dhuv.  I  am  beyond  the  hope  on’t 
Sar.  O  yes  !  Mark,  Mark  !  dear  Mark  ! 


SCENE  VllT.J 

Suil  Dhuv.  [To  Soldiers u]  Make  ready  !  [They  intuitively 
do  so.]  Present !  [The  Officer,  waving  his  sword  c 
them  to  o bey-Suil  Dhuv  leaping  from  the  took  into  the 
lake  below,  and  rising  above  the  surface.]  I  ire .  ha,  ha,  ha . 

[He  plunges  beneath  the  water  as  they  five— Sarah  screams 
and  falls  into  the  arms  of  her  Father,  who  supports  the  Chid 
—Robert  kneels  to  Lilly  0’ Byrne,  whose  ha  liter  joins  then 
hands— Remy  embraces  Kitty  and  his  old  Mother  by  turns 
_ the  Coiners  are  guarded  in  groups  by  the  Soldieis,  ana 
the  curtain  falls  to  a  characteristic  symphony. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Soldier  Soldier.  Soldier. 

Coiners.  Coiners.  Coiners. 

Rob.  Lilly  O’Byrne.  Hog.  Sar.  Min.  Kitty.  Remy. 

Child.  £l* 


THE  END. 


